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AVOIDING THE QUICK- 
SANDS OF DETAIL* 


kKEATIVE POWER THAT IS ENGULFED 
1Y ROUTINE—THE STORY OF ONE 
SRILLIANT MAN’S FAILURE—EX- 
RACT FROM A_ FORTHCOMING 
00K ON BUSINESS 


Lennen, 
The 


By Phillip W. 
anager of Advertising, 
Tailors, Chicago. 
ne Monday morning I came 
down to the office to find a new 
man in the sales manager’s room 
—working as complacently at the 
old familiar desk as though he 
had always been there. 

le inspired immediate enmity 
aniong the “dead ones” in the of- 
fice. That’s invariably a good sign. 
Whenever a newcomer is unani- 
mously picked out by the office 
anvil chorus it is a pretty safe in- 
dication that a “live wire” has ar- 
rived. 

\ strong man, somehow, seems 
to inspire instinctive resentment 
among the “old guard” of prog- 
ress-blocking standpatters in a 
business. He is as spontaneously 
“felt” and ostracized by the job- 
clinging weaklings as a newly ac- 
tive insurgent is by the upper 
house lobby. So, when the fryers 
and grillers of our office put the 
new S. M. on the gridiron it 
augured well for him. 

The terminals of his aims 
touched the skies, it seemed to 
me. But they were practical aims. 
He sensed, intuitively, certain 
fundamental weaknesses in our 
general selling plan, that we, in 
our close perspective had failed 
to realize or grasp—and he had a 
sane remedy ready for eliminat- 
ine each defect. In the first few 
days I.talked with him, he out- 
lined more new ideas and big in- 
novations than I had heard from 
the former ossified sales, depart- 
ment in years. 


*Copyrighted, 1911, 
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But then it was that he made 
the disastrous mistake. Instead 
of holding himself aloof and un- 
shackled from the endless routine 
and twopenny red tape of the busi- 
ness; instead of continuing to 
seek a broad, thorough perspec- 
tive of the business as a whole 
and to grasp the big essentials 
rather than the petty side issues; 
instead of depending upon the 
trained clerical aides of his de- 
partment to shoulder the mechan- 
ical work—at least until he had 
secured his bearings—he _pro- 
ceeded to delve, body and brain. 
into the actual handling of this 
labyrinth of detail himself. He 
proceeded to ravel his mind and 
energies into that network of ac- 
counting and checking problems 
that tie all of a man’s faculties to 
trivial things and leave him no 
strength to play the thinking, crea- 
tive parts. 

It was an old story in our busi- 
ness. Another victim had been 
caught in that deadly maelstrom 
of detail that sucks in youth, 
buoyancy, optimism, ambition— 
and turns out withered, broken 
men—fit only to take orders and 
do the mechanical repetition work. 

You see, our selling problem 
was a mail problem—and not one 
of road men. We had only one 
salesman—a_ printed catalogue. 
3ut that catalogue contained de- 
tailed descriptions, prices and 
specifications of 27,000 different 
articles of merchandise. 

To improve our sales meant, 
obviously, to improve our cata- 
logue. To put additional sparks 
of salesmanship, pulling power 
and order magnetizing charges 
into it. 

The newcomer realized this— 
and he had the ideas. But he did 
not realize the stupendous and 
staggering detail involved in the 
compiling and printing of this 
catalogue in its semi-annual edi- 
Table of Contents on Page 86 
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tions of many millions. He dis- 
charged the detail force about 
him because he didn’t like the 
spirit of antagonism with which 
they accepted his radical policies 
—discharged them when _ he 
should have suppressed his 
wounded vanity until he had built 
up substitutes to replace the re- 
tarding rebels — discharged them 
before he even knew the routine 
himself—because he held in con- 
tempt the fear of detail and felt 
his unflagging energy competent 
to handle it all. 

Immediately, instead of being 
responsible only for the improved 
selling force of the catalogue, he 
found himself saddled with the 
responsibility for every descrip- 
tion, price, specification and di- 
mension in it. He found himself 
engulfed in the quicksands of de- 
tail. He found himself charge- 
able not only for any oversight 
he might commit himself, but for 
the possible slip-ups of all of the 
green men he had hired and 


trained. The combat between the’ 


detail-besieged man and his crea- 
tive ambitions had begun. 

Long into the hours of the 
night he and his inexperienced 
aides struggled with the detail- 
checking, the page- arranging, the 
proof-editing. All hope of inno- 
vations and improvements began 
to fade now. It was a desperate 
race to get the book out in time, 
in its old form, and not fall be- 
hind the former standards. There 
was no time to think of better- 
ments—no energy leit after the 
twelve and fourteen-hour daily 
round with detail to focus on im- 
provements or innovations. 

In the weeks and months that 
followed I saw the luster and fire 
dim from the newcomer’s eye. I 
saw the ardor and exuberance of 
his manner turn to the stolid, 
grim determination of the worn- 
out office man, desperately cleav- 
ing to his job. I saw lines deepen 
in his face and the erectness of 
his figure gradually give way to 
the usual office man’s stoop and 
curvature that denote the victory 
of detail over the man; and the 
death of executive mastery. 

Not one man in ten thousand 
gets the best or the most in crea- 
tive results out of a day’s busi- 


ness work. And the reason is 
that only a small portion of the 
day—often not more than a tenth 
—is the mind free to do the real 
thinking, constructive work. Jor 
every hour that it is planning and 
conceiving there are several hours 
in which it is buried in red-tape 
and routine incidentals—the petty 
clerical work that cheaper help 
might easily do if it were only 
trained to and entrusted with the 
responsibility. 

Many a man perfectly capable 
of $15,000 a year responsibility 
earns less than a quarter that sum 
—because in only one quarter of 
his day are the $15,000 a year fac- 
ulties at work. ‘The rest of the 
working hours are consumed with 
work that not even a $2,500 man 
should do—with the offshoot de- 
tails of the big plans, the adding 
up of figures, the rummaging for 
correspondence, the opening and 
shutting of desk drawers, the see- 
ing of aimless callers that a sub- 
ordinate could easily handle; the 
pursuit, in fact, of many wasteful 
and inconsequential tritles, 

The train of thought in an able 
business mind should run on un- 
interrupted express schedule each 
day, equipped for a through run, 
it should not have to stop its ad- 
vance at every watering tank to 
drink in the ammunition that it 
cught to get automatically before 
the trip starts. It should not 
have to hesitate at every rail- 
crossing to throw a switch of de- 
tail that machinery and system 
should throw mechanically and in 
advance. 

The men who have the reputa- 
tions for stupendous accomplish- 
ing ability simply run Through 
Mental Trains. The mind is kept 
solely on things that the mind 
alone can do. It plays a thinking 
part exclusively. Cheaper hands 
and cheaper energies throw the 
switches and keep the cows of 
red tape and chaos off the track 

No man, even if he be only the 
merest office apprentice, can know 
the limit of his possibilities for 
accomplishment—the big things he 
might do—until the best of his 
faculties have been used in their 
entirety, and continuously, on the 
problems these faculties best can 
solve. 
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To Manufacturers of 
Clothing and Kindred Lines 


\re you looking for a new trail—one outside of the beaten, 
overcrowded path of your competitors—but one that leads 
straight as the eagle flies, direct to a large body of cus- 
tomers for you? 

Do you want to talk to one of the most loval and re- 
sponsive aud’ences in the world—an audience which in the 
main is at the formative period—a receptive, easily molded 
audience—a forming life habits’ audience? 

if so, tell your story in 200,000 homes and to upwards of 
500,000 boys and young men reached by 


TheAmerican Bey 


[f you merely want to impress the dealer with your ad- 
vertising, maybe THE AMERICAN BOY isn’t as strong 
as some other magazines with larger circulations. This 
large circulation advertising impresses the dealer and sells 
him goods—ONCE anyway. 

hut, if you really want to impress the dealer with the 
amount of business vour advertising actually brings to his 
store, then THE AMERICAN BOY is as strong as any 
magazine in the country in proportion to circulation, and 
for your purposes probably stronger than any other, for 
it has impelling influence with its subscribers and it has 
no waste circulation for you, because everyone of its sub- 
scribers does now or must soon wear men’s or at least 
young men’s sizes of clothes, shoes, hats, collars, shirts and 
all kinds of men’s apparel—everyone of them must do it. 
That is the better way to impress the dealer. It sells him 
your goods not only once but regularly. 

‘rom the experience of some of our advertisers there is 
no doubt or guesswork about the result. 

We will send on request a booklet containing a remark- 
able series of testimonial letters from national advertisers. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers The American Dy 


J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y and Treas. DETROIT, MICH. 


H. M. Porter, Eastern Manager, 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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THE INS AND OUTS OF 


SAMPLING 


DOES IT PAY TO RESAMPLE?—YES, IF 
JUDICIOUSLY DONE AND AT PROPER 
INTERVALS — SHREDDED W HEAT 
COMPANY AIMS TO REACH EVERY 
FAMILY IN UNITED STATES ONCE 
A YEAR 


By Charles W. Hurd. 
IV. 


How often would you sample a 
territory? Once—most sales man- 
agers would say 

“The Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany,” says its director of public- 
ity, Truman A. DeWeese, “aims 
to put into every home in the 
United States at least once a year 
a free package of Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit.” 

Eighteen or twenty million pack- 
ages—not once, but every twelve 
months! If the company ever 
reached its ideal that would cost 
nearly a million dollars a year. 
Probably it is somewhere near 
half that amount now. 

What is the reason for this 
enormous expenditure on sam- 
ples, in addition to other adver- 
tising? And, especially, why is it 
thought necessary to go over the 
territory every year? Does it 


> 
pay? 

Shredded Wheat is one of the 
phenomenal successes of business. 


There is a reason back of its 
propaganda by sample, and the 
reason is a good one. 

“Because of the peculiar nature 
of our product and the unique 
process of manufacture,” said Mr. 
DeWeese, “demonstration is fun- 
damental in our advertising. Sam- 
pling is the most important fea- 
ture of our demonstration ad- 
vertising. It is not possible to 
give any one an intelligent idea of 
our product through black-and- 
white advertising alone. To really 
know Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
one must see it, feel it and taste 
it. He must also see us make it 
and understand why we steam- 
cook whole wheat, then shred it 
and then bake it in biscuit form.” 

In Mr. DeWeese’s opinion, sam- 
pling is not indispensable in the 
case of most prepared foods. 


“I would not regard sampling 
as very important if I were mar- 
keting a flaked wheat food, a 
flaked corn food or an oatmeal! ” 
he said. “I would depend almo 
entirely upon black-and-white ad 
vertising in selling these products, 
I would see nothing to be gaine: 
through sampling flaked foods « 
oatmeal for the reason that they 
are all alike and there is nothi 
unique or peculiar about the pro 
ess of manufacture. 

“In the case of Shredded 
Wheat, however, there are dict- 
etic reasons behind the shredding 
process which make the product 
unique and in a class by itself, 
and it is through sampling and 
other forms of demonstration that 
these reasons are most perma- 
nently impressed upon the mind 
of the possible consumer. 

“Another thing about Shredded 
Wheat which gives demonstra- 
tion such an important place in 
our advertising is the fact that in 
order to like Shredded Wheat a 
person must be taught how to 
serve it and how to eat it.” 

But why is it necessary to go 
over the same territory every year 
in order to remind the people to 
eat Shredded Wheat? Mr. De- 
Weese does not throw any direct 
light on this phase of the ques- 
tion, but it is not difficult to see 
the answer. The product of his 
company is one which people grow 
to like, and like while they are 
using it, but find it difficult to be 
stimulated into using by news- 
paper and magazine advertising 
alone. Unless the product had 
the stamp of popular taste, noth- 
ing could keep it moving. Un- 
less it stuck after sampling, it 
would not pay to sample. And 
just as certainly, sampling would 
be cut out if something else could 
take its place. 

As Mr. DeWeese puts it: 

“Having built up a. world-wide 
business through a combination of 
sampling and black-and-white ad- 
vertising, the company is natu- 
rally disinclined to abandon any 
feature of the advertising meth- 
ods which have proved so success- 
ful and which have brought an 
increase of over 100,000 cases 
(6,000,000) biscuits per year in 
the sale of Shredded Wheat.” 
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The largest edition of 
THE LapDIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL ever printed 
is that for the next issue 
—June: 


1,508,000 
Copies 


This exceeds the largest previous edition 
by 50,000. 

Late orders for more than 25,000 copies 
we were unable to fill. 


The printing editions of 
THE JOURNAL are care- 
fully calculated to meet 
only an actual paid-in- 
advance demand. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 











Other 
grocery line have resampled terri- 
tory with good results, though not 
so frequently as once a year, and 


manufacturers in the 


then with the object of “bringing 
up” the territory rather, than as a 
regular thing. 

The general belief that sampling 
is good only at the start and may 
be dropped as soon as advertising 
begins to run is evidently based 
on insufficient experience. 

Sampling should by all means 
be accompanied by advertising, 
the more different kinds the bet- 
ter, and should, at long intervals, 
be used, together with the other 
methods, to stimulate business. 

If the experience of some man- 
ufacturers seems to run contrary 
to this conclusion, let them com- 
pare their methods with those Mr. 
DeWeese has described for Print- 
ERS’ INK 

“Our sampling campaign,” he 
says, “begins in the early spring 
as soon as the snow is off the 
ground and is done under the di- 
rection of our general sales agents 
in their respective territories. The 
sampling is done by our own men 
trained for that work and from 
our own wagons. 

“In some territories we use au- 
tomobiles and in others wagons 
and horses, but whether we use 
automobiles or wagons they are 
the finest that money can buy and 
are kept in good condition, so 
that the impression made by them 
is always favorable and pleasing. 

“Our samplers are required to 
get the housewife to the door if 
possible, and if they can secure 
her attention they give her a talk 
on Shredded Wheat lasting from 
one to three or four minutes, de- 
pending upon her receptive atti- 
tude and her willingness to hear 
the talk. 

“This talk aims to give the 
housewife some of the dietetic rea- 
sons for Shredded Wheat and also 
gives some suggestions as to its 
uses. 

“No packages of Shredded 
Wheat are tossed into the yard or 
on to the porch or veranda. They 
must be handed personally to some 
responsible person in the home. 

“In addition to this sampling 
campaign the company maintains 
four miniature Shredded Wheat 
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factories operating in prominent 
locations in various cities. In 
these miniature factories are in- 
stalled the same machinery that is 
used in the home plant and they 
make Shredded Wheat Biscuit and 
Triscuit from the raw product, 
showing every detail of the proc- 
ess. With each exhibit there are 
always two or three demonstra- 
tors and lecturers who can tell 
the crowds why Shredded Wheat 
is made in that peculiar form and 
why it is better than any other 
cereal food made. It is also 
served at these exhibits not only 
as we serve it for breakfast, but 
also in combination with differ- 
ent fruits which are in season. 

“These forms of advertising 
are expensive, but they are fun- 
damental in marketing this unique 
and pecul‘ar product, and when 
backed up or supplemented by 
educational black-and-write ad- 
vertising in newspapers, maga- 
zines, street cars, and grocery 
store windows are most effective 
in increasing the sale and con- 
sumption of Shredded Wheat 
products.” 


ee 


“PRINTERS’ INK” CUP 


THE 


An announcement relative to the 
Printers’ InK Cup is made in the May 
issue of the Voice, the official organ of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America: 

“The only conditions made by_ the 
donors of this cup are, that it shall go 
to the club which makes the most prac- 
tical use of its opportunities as an ad- 
vertising club during the convention 
year, closing August 1. 

“The committee will be asked to in- 
terpret this to mean the club presenting 
documertary evidence showing that it 
has performed the most, effective and 
progressive work in the interest of the 
cause of advertising as a whole. 

“The closing date for entries will be 
July 15, 1911, and the reports, in the 
form of typewritten statements, signed 
by the president and secretary of the 
clubs, must be forwarded to Secretary 
Florea, so as to be in his hands on 
that date. 

“This beautiful trophv, now held by 
the Des Moines Ad Club, should he 
vigorously competed for by the various 
clubs in the organization. No club is 
too small to compete, for bigness and 
multiplicity of opportunities are not 
handicaps in this race. It is to go to 
the club that makes the best use of 
these opportunities 

“The purpose of this award is te ele 
vote and dignify the work of this a*so- 
ciation and to serve as an incentive, 


especially to the smaller clubs, to put 
forth 


‘ueir very best efforts.” 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


expresses his written opinions on public 
questions in the form of weekly editorials 
in The Outlook. 

If you wish to know what Mr. Roosevelt 
has to say on the important topic of the 
moment, you will find his views set forth 
in his Outlook editorial. 

This week his editorial is entitled “The 
Standard Oil Decision—And After.” 

His editorial on the Los Angeles dyna- 
mite case, entitled “Murder is Murder,” 
was another excellent illustration of the 
way he is handling live questions in The 
Outlook. Like everything that comes from 
his pen, this article was eagerly read and 
widely quoted. 

The same is true of his recent editorials 
on The Courts, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Race Decadence, Arbitration, Wisconsin 
as an Object-Lesson, and other subjects 
touching closely the welfare of society and 
the Nation. 

It is fitting that The Outlook should 
have become the exclusive channel for 
Mr. Roosevelt's written opinions, for The 
Outlook is Nationally recognized as an 
authority on current events and public 
questions. 


The Outlook 


287 Fourth Avenue New York | 
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STRIKING THE NEW NOTE 
IN CORPORATION 
PUBLICITY 


THE BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COM- 
PANY THE LATEST TO REST THE 
OUTCOME OF THE FIGHT, FOR THE 
NEW SUBWAYS UPON PAID PUB- 
LICITY — WHY PRESIDENT WIL- 
LIAMS BELIEVES HE WILL WIN 
EVEN THOUGH HE _ LOSES—THE 
PROGRESS OF A CAMPAIGN THAT 
HAS A MAGNIFICENT PRIZE 








While “good will” advertising 
is not yet become epidemic among 
the big corporations, occasional 
and increasing outcroppings are 
strong evidences that the men in 
charge of “big. business” are be- 
coming dissatisfied with subter- 
ranean activities. What a tre- 
mendous change, socially as well 
as economically, this coming out 
into the open indicates, any one 
will appreciate whose memory is 
ten years long. 

The latest public service cam- 
paign that compels attention, be- 
cause of the magnificent prize at 
stake, is that now being carried 
on with the utmost vigor by the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
which wishes to be awarded by 
the city of New York the build- 
ing of the new subways. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company views this energetic ad- 
vertising from angles that are of 
peculiar interest to advertisers. 


There was a conversation the - 


other day in Brooklyn. 

A friend of President Williams 
of the “B. R. T.” remarked to 
him: “Well, Colonel, this ad- 
vertising of yours to get the new 
subways is courageous, anyway. I 
like the spirit that is willing to 
risk so much to secure a decision 
that in five minutes will make 
your campaign a failure or a suc- 
cess.” 

“Lose!” exclaimed the Colonel, 

“we can’t lose. Suppose the de- 
cision does go against us and we 
don’t get the building of the new 
subways, still we shall have won! 

“We've already demonstrated 
to the six or seven millions of 
people who live in the Greater 
New York district the spirit in 
which we desire to serve their in- 


terests and ours. We have taken 
this great subject right to the 
man in the street and talked it 
over with him in a way that he 
knows is fair and square. The 
man on the street i§ with us, | 
tell you, and this advertising has 
made him more than ever our 
friend. The winning of a higher 
esteem among the people of this 
city will make even the possible 
loss of the subways bearable.” 
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BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT ARGUMENTS 
SUBMITTED TO THE PEOPLE 


In speaking like this the shrewd 
president of Brooklyn’s trans 
portation monopoly voiced the 
spirit of a new era that is al 
ready fairly with us. More biz 
corporations, whose interests can 
be materially benefited by thi 
good will or hurt by the disfavor 
of the people or their representa- 
tives, are seriously thinking 0: 
presenting their cases to the peo- 
ple through advertising than ever 
before. It took a hundred years 
for the Old World to compre- 
hend the meaning of the discov- 
ery of America. But in these 
alert days, the great discovery 
for it is a discovery—that cor 


porations may save themselves a 


lot of trouble and win respect ! 
appealing to American readers in 
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said space will not remain misun- 
lerstood long. 

Far as the officials of the cor- 
orations are from being, saints, 
t is safe to say that men of their 
pe have never taken much real 
pleasure in greasing the out- 
retched political palm or in pull- 
ig, Raffles-like, the secret wires 
tuat control state and national 
l-gislation, They have permitted 
these methods because they saw 
no other way to achieve their 
ends. If they could promote their 
legitimate prosperity by coming 
out into the open, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they would be 
only too willing to do so. 

\ respectable number of cam- 
paigns by public 


in two ways—one kind sells 
goods, whether gas, or transporta- 
tion or what not, and the other 
kind seeks public good will by 
playing the game in the open, as 
Edward Hungerford, on another 
page of this issue, explains. It 
is the latter use of advertising 
that, rightly done, can save cor- 
porations from being baited by 
politicians, emancipate them from 
the necessity for intrigue, win 
proper legislative relief and— 
most valuable—give them the 
people’s confidence. 

Hence the real insight denoted 
by President Williams’ remark 
that the advertising would not 
be a failure even though B. R. T. 

should not get 





service and semi- 
public service cor- 
porations have al- 
ready got beyond 
the experimental 
stige and the les- 
son of their im- 


proved relations 
with the public is 
being — seriously 


studied by others 
that would like to 
leave their dark 
corners if they 
could. PRINTERS’ 
Ink has at differ- 
ent times chron- 
icled them — the 
Hudson Tunnels, 
the New York 
Central, the Con- 
solidated Gas 
Company of New 
York, the Ameri- 
can Telephone & 
lelegraph Com- 
pany, and various 
others that have 
won franchise 
rights and other 
expressions of 
good will from the 
public. The “pub- 
lic be pleased pol- 
ic is founded 
upon the assump- 
tion that the pub- 
lic must know. 
\lore and more 





the subway con- 


THE FIVE-BOROUGH ROUTE, = *“<*: 


What the Press of New ‘York Thinks of the Otfer of 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, 


But the B. R. T. 
is particularly ea- 
ger to get the sub- 
way contract and 
has been ever 
since March 2, 
“when the company 
made its first pro- 
posal. This was 
for a subway to 
run up Broadway 
to 50th Street. In 
April it amended 
its offer so that it 
will, if permitted, 
build a system to 
the Bronx, thus 
giving relief not 
only to Brooklyn- 
ites coming to 
work in New York 
but also to New 
Yorkers who «have 
to travel down- 
town. 

The advertising 
was restricted al- 
most entirely to 
Brooklyn _ before 
the amended offer . 
was made. There 
is good reason to 
believe that the 
B. R. T. decided 


A 
‘cas Gee the -wpangens 


This Is the Best Offer Ever Made to Any City that it could win 
By Any Railroad Corporation. 


the subways by ad- 
vertising, by cut- 





incorporated enter- 
Prises are finding 
advertising useful 





HOW EDITORIAL COMMENTS WERE 
TURNED INTO ADVERTISING 
AMMUNITION vored 


ting loose from 
one-time highly fa- 
dickerings 
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with state and city leg- 
islators and by forget- 
ting that there was 
anywhere on earth such 
a thing as a_ needy 
palm, outstretched for 
the “come across.” 

In the second stage 
of the campaign, after 
the amended proposal, 
the advertising “crossed 
the bridge” and hun- 
grily ate up space by 
the five columns inthe 
dailies of New York 


and the Bronx. 


KEEPING THE 
ALIVE 


ISSUE 


As Edward Hunger- 
ford, the publicity man- 


Breath Rapid Transit Company 


Jonah, and, hard and 
honest, the advertis- 
ing looked the public 
square in the ey 
Everybody knew th: 
this was no time 
for beating about the 
bush, for the public are 
skilled | bushwhacke: 
themselves. It was ou 
in the open and “noti 
ing up the sleeves, 
gentlemen 

Briefly phrased, the 
two offers, by the | 
R. T. and the Inter- 
borough, are: The In- 
terborough offers to 
take $68,220,000 of the 
city’s money and, com- 
bining it with as much 
more of its own, give 





ager of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Com- CAR 
pany, put it: The aver- 
age New Yorker is a 
volatile individual, he 
absorbs one sensation to-day and 
forgets it to-morrow when some- 
thing else big is printed. We knew 
that to win we had to keep the 
interest of all New Yorkers keyed 


THE 


up. Sowe turned to the newspapers, 
the street cars and the elevated 
roads in Brooklyn to keep this 


issue of new subways at white 
heat until the decision should be 
made. Lapse of public interest 
would be fatal. 

“So the ads have been the crisp- 
est of news. Our chief rival for 
the new subways has, of course, 
been the Interborough. As _ ar- 
guments had to be answered when 
they were news, you see that we 
have often had to prepare our 
copy under great pressure. Take 
the ad, No Subway Compromise. 
We read the offer of the opposi- 
tion in the morning and by 12:50 
that day we had copy ready for 
the afternoon papers. Of course 
the editors gave the subject much 
space, as a subject of high public 
importance. But that we did not 
think sufficient—we - wanted to 
control our own publicity. People 
like to read a statement that is 
signed by a corporation that 
touches their welfare closely.” 

Press agentry was, therefore, 
thrown overboard like another 


CONDUCTOR’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO 
CAMPAIGN 


the city eighty miles of 
transit facilities, includ- 
ing its present lines, 
aggregating about fifty 
miles. The B. R. T. 
take $73,000,000 of 
money and to give 
it a system of _ ninety-eight 
miles. The Interborough offers 
to pool the earnings and divide 
with the city the income on the 
new lines; the B. R. T. offers to 
pool all its earnings and divide 
evenly with the city all its income. 
Incidentally the B. R. T. is able 
to do this, because it is making 
only about six per cent now, while 
on its present lines the Interbor- 
ough is reported to be making 
eighteen per cent or more, From 
the point of view of tactics, there- 
fore, the Interborough is at a 
marked disadvantage. And _ the 
R. T. has made the most of 
its favorable attacking position. 
It was free to lug the whole mat- 
ter out into the limelight of the 
advertising columns, This vast- 
ly distressed the Interborough by 
smoking that corporation also out 
into the light, where it has as- 
sumed a hard-pressed defensive 
From March 2 to April 14 
the campaign was confined to 
Brooklyn, where all the papers, 
English and foreign, wer€ freely 
used. A great deal was made of 
the ease with which Brooklynites 
could get to New York on the 
proposed new B.’°R. T. subways 


offers to 
the city’s 
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to 59th Street. From.the begin- 
ning, the cartoon was used to 
rive points home to the common 
inderstanding. Complicated _ fi- 
nancial details were avoided and 
he advertising confined _ itself 
strictly to the service which the 
new lines would afford the 
traveler in New York and Brook- 
In. One of the first ads in 
}rooklyn pictured Broadway with 
its crowds and a pretty girl loom- 
ing in the background. It was 
entitled, “Broadway—B. R. T.’s 
giit to Brooklyn,” which is not 
making an unskillful use of the 
fame and attractions of the Great 
\\hite Way, either. Brooklyn now 


® TRANSIT ir 








N SPAPER APPEAL FOR 
BROOKLYN 


HARMONY 


has to pay two fares and change 
cars to get to the real Broadway 
at 42nd Street. 

Another ad in the Standard 
Union of March 21 showed in a 
symbolic cartoon a horde of peo- 
ple tearing the map of Brooklyn to 
pieces. It was entitled: “Is this 
the way to Boost Brooklyn?” Mr. 
Hungerford said that this ad, re- 
printed in the B. R. T.’s emergen- 
cy house organ, Transit, did much 
to bring warring factions in 
Brooklyn together, solidly behind 
the B. R. T.’s plan. In large part 
the campaign in Brooklyn was to 
secure the harmonious action of 
Brooklynites. 

The little periodical, Transit, 
figured in this campaign most in- 


terestingly. It was called into be- 
ing as a medium of the B. R. T. 
which could be handily distributed 
at its Brooklyn stations. On April 
21 the company advertised the first 
issue of Transit in the Eagle, 
Citizen and Freie Presse. Within 
forty hours 40,000 Transits were 
disposed of. 

On May 1 the revised plan of 
subways to the Bronx was pub- 
lished with maps in all the Brook- 
lyn and New York papers, as well 
as in these of the Bronx: the 
North Side News, the Record & 
Times, the Star, the Local and the 
Home News, Thus the campaign 
became three-headed—one direct- 
ed to Brooklyn, one to New York 
and one to the Bronx. 

The Bronx came in for a good 
deal of attention. A — of ads 
explained how the B. T. new 
lines would cover a of the 
most thinly as well as most dense- 
ly populated parts of that bor- 
ough—some, it was pointed out, 
which the Interborough lines 
would not do. 

This “took,” 


for on May 24, the 
morning New 


York papers had 
advertisements reinforcing the 
B. R. T. proposal from the New 
York, Westchester & Boston R. R. 
This copy was headed, “Give the 

3ronx a Show.” The alert B. R 
T. advertising manager repro- 
duced this ad in one of his own. 
showing how the B. R. T. plan 
did give the Bronx a show, and 
ran it in all the dailies of May 26 

In brief, the campaign aimed to 
get ordinary people to act by 
showing them clearly the advan- 
tages the new lines would give 
them, in better transit facilities, 
higher real estate values, etc. Be- 
tween whiles the campaign kept 
step by reproducing in five-col- 
umn ads the opinions of the edi- 
tors of all the newspapers. 

There is substantial reason to 
believe that this campaign has in- 
fluenced directly the large army 
of city officials, and through them, 
as well as directly, the men on the 
Board of Estimate who will make 
the momentous decision. The 
policy of postponement was once 
much in favor in official circles. 
The B. R. T. strongly disfavors 
dilatory tactics and by its adver- 
tising is aiming to hasten decision. 
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HOW TO GET THE DEALER 
REALLY INTERESTED 


GIVE HIM MEAT IN YOUR TRADE PA- 
PER ADS—SHOW HIM WHY AND 
HOW YOUR LINE APPEALS TO HIS 
CUSTOMERS—TRADE PAPER COPY 
OUGHT TO BRISTLE WITH IDEAS 
WHICH THE RETAILER CAN PASS 
ON TO HIS OWN CLIENTELE 


By John G. Keplinger, 
Late of National Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany, New York. 

It is reasonable to suppose that 
the retailer will do all in his 
power to sell as much as possible 
of your lines whenever there is a 
call for it. But this interest is 
of a passive nature. 

You want him to sell more of 
your goods than he does now. He 
feels the same way about it, but 
will switch your line upon the 
least provocation or promise of 
increased profit. His active inter- 
est in your line or indifference to 
it will, in the aggregate, make 
a tremendous difference in the 
amount of your sales and per- 
centage of selling cost. That is 
why the interests of the retailer 
should he kept uppermost in mind 


HALL 
CLOCKS 


ELLIOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 
TUBULAR 
CHIMES 


Harris & 
Harrington, 


12 BARCLAY ST., 
NEW YORK 








Sole Agents to the Trade 
for 

J. J. ELLIOTT & CO. 
LOND' 














USUAL TYPE OF TRADE PAPER AD-—HOW 
NOT TO DO IT 


when the manufacturer prepares 
his trade paper advertising copy. 
The reverse is usually the rule. 


The manufacturer betrays too 
great an eagerness to dispose o/ 
what he has to sell without con- 
sidering the matter from the r 
tailers’ point of view. 

It has been demonstrated tin 
and again that with the active in- 
terest of the retailer enlisted in 
line the manufacturer’s sales ca 
be increased twenty-five, fifty ar 
even one hundred per cent witli- 
out any appreciable increase in his 
selling cost. 





| Bawo & Dotter, un. 


26-34 Barclay Street 


j NEW YORK 
A Makers CA Elite” Tubular Chime 
; and Mantel Clocks 






ELITE are made for Bawo and 
'pIT Dotter, Limited, patentee 
4 TUBULAR by R. H. Mayland N 
qj BELLS better ‘bells can be pr 
‘ee duced. 
1 IMPORTED @re inferior and rarely ir 
- ath ported, but light bells 
{ TUBULAR cheaply turned out are 
BELLS fered as the production of 
celebrated foreign cl 
| makers who have; not made nor sent 
} them 
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chime on 8 bells; “no other chim 
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% 26% RISK" oie nas any merit, being but a slight, variat 
rich from the Whittington 


oh inside. The mechanism! and the 
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Wenntaner 00d es 
Whittington chimes — Assortment of Movements, 
Dials and Hall Clocks 


$397.00, List 
See our Catalogues pot analy 
Prompt Deliveries 


and lock wp opr new 











GIVING SOME INFORMATION, BUT NOT 
ENOUGH 


To secure this active interest it 
is necessary to consider the re- 
tailer as your representative to 
the consumers in his territory and 
to treat him as such. This means 
that you must keep in constant 
touch with him and keep him 
pushing your line: 

First, by supplying him with 
first-class merchandise at the time 
he orders and needs it. Disap- 
pointments in deliveries dampen 
enthusiasm and offset the work of 
many a good salesman and trade 
paper advertisement. 

Second, by supplying him with 
suggestions for the displaying 
and handling of your product. 
Your traveling men can give you 
valuable hints along this line 
which can be passed on to the re- 
tailer. 

Third, by giving him ideas s1g- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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You Would Do Just What 
I Am Doing 





q Advertising 


using your money. 


agents are 


@ If some of them are asleep 
and do not put your advertise- 
ment in the rich, virgin fields of 
advertising which developments 
in publishing and conditions of 
prosperity create, then it is 
your money they are wasting. 


@ You would, if you were 
the publisher in the greatest 
virgin field of all, do just as I 
do here and now — appeal 
straight to the advertiser to 
wake up his agent if he is 
asleep. 


@ Month after month, for 
seven months past, we have 
given them facts, facts, facts 
about the sales to be made in 
the small towns which are the 
country’s real backbone. Many 
live agents have responded and 
have been glad of the opportu- 
nity to educate themselves and 
their clients regarding a market 
of which some of them acknowl- 
edge that they knew little—and 
were glad to assist me with 
their study of the same impor- 
tant subject. 





€ But many others are trav- 
eling on in the same old rut of 


mediums. They won’t or they 
don’t study their country—they 
deliberately turn their eyes away 


from your profit, 


@ Why don’t you, as others 
are doing, break up the Rip Van 
Winkle sleep of such agents and 
ask that they make your cam- 
paign logical and complete? 
How can an agent be a good 
adviser who is wilfully or negli- 
gently ignorant of every market 
but “the high spots” —the 
crowded, hurried, fickle centers? 
I say it because I know, from 
direct touch with results, that a 
sale in small towns is worth 
two elsewhere—in stability and 
mass value. The advertiser who 
has cultivated small town mar- 
kets is in a far steadier position 
today than the advertiser who 
has only the big city markets. 


@ Why do I make so much 
noise about these facts now? Be- 
cause until a limited time ago 
there was no publication with 
volume of circulation enough or 
with responsible and _ clean 
enough advertising to make it 
profitable for dignified advertis- 
ing to appear in small town 
mediums. 


q But today there are several 
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such publications—there is five 
million such circulation to be 


bought—some of it as good 
quality as that of the Woman’s 
World. 


@ What does your agent 
know about this new develop- 
ment in advertising—the char- 
acter of this circulation, the 
character of the inquiries it 
brings, the editorial character of 
a publication like the Woman’s 
World? Judge your agent’s 
ability and value to you by his 
response to such questions. His 
ignorance ih such an important 
field is tell-tale evidence of his 
ignorance in other fields, his 
carelessness of your best inter- 
ests.‘ His alertness to the small 
stown situation and opportunity 
is evidence, on the other hand, 
of his loyalty and his ability. 


@ And don’t be misled by 
some such talk as “the field 
hasn’t yet been tried for your 
line of goods”—say shoes. What 
did advertising agents do five 
Or more years ago, when 
shoes were an “untried” line in 
standard magazines? They 
placed advertising there without 
one little shiver of their back- 
bones. And when they found 
themselves in error—they calm- 
ly withdrew. Many old lines of 
business that were in the mag- 
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azines in 1905-06 are no longer 
there. Why? 


@ New lines of business are 
opening up—and succeeding— 
in Woman’s World; but it is 
obviously impossible to give 
“evidence” of “results” in any 
line not yet tried. But this evi- 
dence can be given—that 2,000,- 
000 copies go to one home in 
every seven in the small town 
field; that they compete with 
few or no other mediums of 
equal quality, and that edito- 
rially the magazine snaps with 
the livest and highest paid mat- 
ter that a wonderful group of 
editors can find. 





@ Are you going to ignore 
such homes in such towns with 
such opportunities? What’s the 
answer? What would you do? 
Would you do as I do? This 
becomes an important question 
for every advertiser to settle, 
because after August the Ist, 
1911, rate for space in the 
Woman’s World will be in- 
creased to $10 a line. 


@ Up to that time the adver- 
tiser or his agent can buy space 
at $8.00 a line which can be 
used up to and including Sep- 
tember issue of 1912. Send for 
rate card and little booklet en- 
titled “Facts to Face.” It will 
interest you exceedingly. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


1. A. LESHER, 
Adv. Mgr., 
Kesner Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





THOMAS BALMER 
Advertising Director 


A.J. WELLS 
Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
Fifth Avenue Blcg., 


New York, N.Y. 
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The Voice of Your Master 


—the Consumer 


160 Cash Prizes, Totaling $425, for Answers to ‘‘What 
Are the Shortcomings of Your Merchant?”’ 


{]In the June Woman’s 
World we are prominently an- 
nouncing a plan to get some 
frank expressions of opinion 
from consumers on a topic vi- 
rally related to the success of 
«advertisers, 


t'The announcement re- 
minds readers of the importance 
to them of the merchant and 
the advertiser—the consumer’s 
means of access to the good 
things of the world. It points 
out how unless the consumer 
influences the dealer in his pur- 
chases, he is merely buying 
what is handed out to him. It 
tells how many advertisers had 
anticipated the pure food law; 
how it is dangerous to leave the 
selection of foods to those 
whose only purpose is to get 
the price. 


€@ The reader is impressed 
wich the need of giving atten- 
tion and interest to c0-opera- 
ticn witi: live advertisers and 
merchants. He is made to real- 
ize the need for making his or 
her influence felt, of registering 
his or her criticisms and sug- 
gestions, of making inquiries 
about merchandise and service. 


@ Letters of 200 words are 
asked for describing the ease or 
difficulty cf obtaining desired 
gocds; the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of access thrcugh mer- 
chan‘s to things desired to pur- 
chase. 


€ Merchants, too, or any one 
may enter the contest, the an- 


1. A. LESHER, 
Adv. Mgr., ° 
Kesner Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


THOMAS BALMER 
Advertising Director 


nouncement tells. There are 
five groups of prizes, and the 
contest closes June 25th. 
Awards wi!l be announced in 
the August issue, 


One first prize........ $25.00 

One second prize..... 10.00 

Five third prizes, $5.00 
“Re ee 25.00 


Twenty-five fourth 
prizes, $1.00 each... 25.00 


First Group—These prizes 
will be given for the best let- 
ters from readers in towns 
of 50,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

Second Group—The same 
prizes will be given to read- 
ers living in towns of 25,000 
to 50,000 population. 

Third Group—The same 
will be given to readers liv- 
ing in towns of 5000 to 
25,000 population. 

Fourth Group—The same 
will be given to readers liv- 
ing in towns of over 1,000 
to 5,000 population, 

Fifth Group—The same 
will be given to readers liv- 
ing in towns of 1,000 popula- 
tion and under, including 
farms, 


@ Mr. Advertiser, here is an 
enterprise which is _ practical 
and significant—the results are 
likely to be full of sales value. 


@ Write us if you would like 
to keep in touch with the plan 
and read the announcement it- 
self, as well as the magazine. 


A. J. WELLS. 
Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
Fifth Avenue Bldg, 

New York, N. Y. 
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gestions and advertising copy— 
not electrotypes—which he can 
use in his local papers. 

Fourth, by showing him how he 
can use these helps to the advan- 
tage of his whole business. This 
implies that you must have his 
whole business in mind when you 
prepare the helps with which you 
supply him, 

Fifth, by keeping his mind 
keyed to the importance of devot- 
ing his energies in season and 
out to the development of his 
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their trade publications. The lat- 
ter may be the cause of th 
former. 

To write good advertising of 
any kind the writer must get into 
the atmosphere and catch the en- 
thusiasm of the man who con- 
ceives or makes the line. He be- 
lieves in it. He dreams about it 
and is enthusiastic about it. He 
has specialized on it for years and 
has a lot of information about it 
which should be passed on in an 
interesting manner to be assimi- 











business. Help him to analyze lated and used by the retailer. 
On the other 
THE TIME OF HER LIFE! ; oS 
Why Not Give the May Bride] to the retailer 


a Grand CHIME CLOCK 


Or a Dainty One for Traveling? 

Chances are that after the guests have all departed, 
and the bride goes tip-tocing about among the gifts, she 
will pause before the big clock that has just warned her 
‘tis two o’clock—and the happy young man at her side 
will hear her say: 

“Oh, this granddaddy’ s clock is the best gift of thern 
all” 

In solid mahogany cases, with] Crystal and gilt and onyx and 
Westminster and . Whittington | gilt domestic and imported mante! 
chimes on nine tubular tells, $285 | clocks, bronze and gilt | striking 
to $375. clocks, and a large assortment of 

Westminster chimes on five tu-| wooden clocks, some striking and 
bular bells, $315. | nome chiming: 

Hour and half-hour strike on} French cleck sets, $50 to $145. 
one tubular bell, $115. {Main floor, Old Building, 

Clocks for Bridal Tours 

Travelling clocks in great. variety. Crystal with gilt frames and a 

leather carrying case or leather folding — which can be stowed 


except so much 
merchandise 
with so much 
profit to be 
gained from its 
sale. You can 
readily appreci- 
ate the amount 
of interest he 
takes in pushing 
it. If the re- 
tailer could be 
enthused, if his 
clerks could be 
made to become 
enthusiastic over 


away in a suit case or carried in the pocke 
Eightday movement clocks, $5 to $13. 50. 


half-hour strike and alarm, $24 tg $26. 





Eight-day clocks with 
half-hour strike, $20 to $25. Eight-day clocks-with hour and 
palf-bour Main floor, Old Building. ; exceed the fond- 


the line its pos- 
sibilities would 








HOW THE RETAILER TALKS TO THE CONSUMER 


his business and to look at it in 
the proper perspective. 

Sixth, by making the absorp- 
tion of these suggestions fairly 
easy and interesting to him. 

To accomplish these things is 
to secure good advertising for the 
manufacturer. This is easily pos- 
sible for the retailer needs and 
wants help and will avail himself 
of all the real help he can get. 
Sut that usually is very little. 

If you do not realize how much 
the retailer needs help in pushing 
his business, examine the advertis- 
ing in your local papers. You'll 


find that there is a vast amount 
of advertising being done by re- 
tailers which is very poor. The 
same can be said of the advertis- 
ing of many 


manufacturers in 





est expectations 
of the manufac- 
turer. It is plain, 
then, that the improvement of ex- 
isting conditions is up to the 
manufacturer who reaches the re- 
tailer through his traveling sales- 
men, the jobbers and the trade 
paper. 

Which is the most potent in se- 
curing this desirable condition? 
The salesmen and jobbers visit the 
retailer at intervals of months. 
On these visits they impart very 
little information, give very few 
items of interest or arouse very 
little enthusiasm for the line. It’s 
simply a case of seeing the buyer 
and getting his order. Now the 
trade paper visits the retailer at 
weekly intervals. It is a_ wel- 
come visitor and the news and 
editorial matter is usually very 
carefully read. But the advertise- 
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nents are not. This is due to the 
‘t that their familiar setting be- 
mes monotonous and the re- 
ler seldom reads them after 
their first appearance. Indeed, 
aside from the editorials and news 
tter there is very little of in- 
terest to a retailer in the average 
trade paper. Go through any you 
have handy and you'll see the rea- 
son why there is so little good re- 
ta'l advertising being done. Not- 
withstanding: all these handicaps 
the retailer in many cases has a 
yearly contract for space in his lo- 
cal papers which he must fill just 
as the manufacturer feels obliged 
to do with the space he has pur- 
chased in his trade publication. 
The result of this is the same in 
i cases—the same advertise- 
ments, poorly conceived and hasti- 
ly written are allowed to appear 
day after day and week after 
weck. These become so familiar 
that neither consumer nor re- 
tailer read the message which 
should interest and create a desire 
to possess the articles advertised. 
he information and _ enthusi- 
asm necessary to increase the 
manufacturer’s business can be 
imparted by the traveling sales- 
men but infinitely better through 
the columns of the retailer’s trade 
paper. But go through the cur- 
rent issue of any you have at hand 
and see how many interesting ad- 
vertisements you can find. Go 
through it again and see how 
mi advertisements suitable for 
retailers’ use you can develop 
fr the meager data given in 
these ads. You'll find very few. 
ake the retail jewelry trade 
r instance. Did you ever see 
jewelers advertise anything but 
watches, clocks, spectacles, dia- 
monds, and silverware? The rea- 
m is plain. The retail jeweler, 
as well as the retailer in every 
line, has got into a groove and 
for that reason advertises only 


those things which he has adver- 
tise] and seen advertised since 
he knew anything of the business. 


The retailer must be shaken out 
ba groove that limits his 
grovth and the manufacturer 
must assist the trade journal in 
doing it. 
(Continued on page 20) 








613,000 


That was the press run 
of THE LADIES’ 
WORLD for May— 


our 





but 
readers demanded 


617,500 copies. 


These figures put THE 
LADIES’ WORLD in 
an embarrassing position 
—embarrassing but not 


entirely displeasing. 


We hope that 626,000 


copies for June will 


satisfy our readers’ de- 
mands; but we are not 


sure. 


Remember (in this con- 
nection) that our rate is 
based on a rebate-backed 
guarantee of 600,000 cir- 


culation, 95% paid. 


IADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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Some are doing it now. Take 
for instance the trade paper ad- 
vertisements of two leading hall 
clock manufacturers. It is evident 
that the Elite clock will stand a 
better chance of being featured 
by the better class of retail jew- 
elers than the other simply be- 
cause it has been made easier for 
them to do so. If this statement 
is disputed it can easily be de- 
cided by having the disputant 
write an advertisement for the 
other clock. Apply the same test 
to any of the many articles a jew- 
éler carries such as seamless wed- 
ding rings, chatelaine bags, fobs, 
cuff buttons, opera glasses, elec- 
tric portables, brass goods, china, 
fans, tortoise-shell goods, frater- 
nity emblems, coffee percolators, 
chafing dishes, fountain pens, 
brooches, studs, toilet sets and an 
infinite number of things which 
the average jeweler never adver- 
tises and which prospective pur- 
chasers do not ordinarily think of 
until they see them in the jew- 
eler’s stock. 

The average retailer will adver- 
tise these things if he is shown 
that it is profitable to do so and 
is shown how to do it. And one 
of the best ways of doing this is 
through the advertising columns 
of the trade paper he reads. 

eee 
Y FAST 


MAGAZINES BY FREIGHT 


Fast freight will, after July 1, carry 
all magazines and bulky periodicals di- 
rectly from the publishing houses to 
certain distributing points. Orders to 
this effect have been issued by Post- 
master-General Hitchcock. 

Each car will be labeled to a distrib- 
uting center designated by the Post- 
Office Department. Stationary railway 
mail post-offices at the distributing 
points wil] then forward the magazines 
to the designated offices. 

The other distributing centers thus 
far designated are Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis. Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St. Paul and Cin- 
cinnati. 

ee eee 
LAW AGAINST FALSE 
ING 

The bill recently introduced in the 
Colorado Legislature, prohibiting false 
and misleading advertising, has been 


passed by both houses and signed by 
the governor. 


ADVERTIS- 


tor - 

Hand, Knox & Co. announce the 
addition of C. R. Arries, one of the 
best-known men in the Western special 
agency field, to their Chicago force. 
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A. N. A. M. PROPAGANDA PLA? 


An ambitious plan to educate pu 
lishers, retailers and consumers to a 
preciate honest advertising and selli: 
is outlined for action in the report ju 
made by the propaganda committee oi 
the Association of National Advertisi: z 
Managers. - H. Newman, of the Se 
shipt eae "System, is general cha 
man of the committee, which is divided 
into three sections, as sy 

Publishers’ committee, G. . E. Haw- 
kins, N. Fairbank ag Chicag», 
chairman ; W. G. Snow, F. C. Alward 

Dealers’ committee, L. R. Greene, 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Clevelan |, 
chairman; W. A. Newman, George No 


land. 
Consumers’ committee, W. 
Addressograph Company, 





chairman; F. B. Kilmer, D. 
tenius. 

The co-operation of the publishers is 
being sought in two directions. First, 
an effort is being made to induce the 
publishers to use space for setting forth 
the advantages of buying advertis 
goods. For this purpose a series of 
propriate articles will be prepared 
offered to the publishers. Two mag: 
zines have already indicated their will- 
ingness to co-operate. 

The publishers’ section of the com- 
mittee will also have charge of securing 
the co-operation of the publishers in 
the restricting or the discontinuance of 
fake or immoral advertising in publica- 
tions which sell the bulk of their ad 
vertised space to the advertisers of 
trade-marked articles. This is deemed 
to be necessary for the good name of 
advertising and its highest efficiency as 
well as for the protection of the ad- 
vertisers. 

The campaign with the dealers will 
be handled through trade papers and 
an attempt made to check the substitu- 
tion evil by educating the dealer to the 
greater profit from volume of business 
and from satisfaction afforded by the 
advertised and trade-marked article. 

The third section or consumers’ 
propaganda for the advertising of ad 
vertised goods has the whole field of 
advertising before it, limited only by 
the amount of space which publis! 1ers 

can be induced to devote either in ed- 
itorial or advertising pages to the edu- 
cation of consumers on the advantages 
of buying advertised goods. 

No work has yet been undertaken by 
the committee, this preliminary report 
merely outlining the lines along which 
it will proceed. 













oe 
AGENCIES NOW 


AS SEPARATE 





The St. Clair-Edwards Company, of 
Philadelphia, will be dissolved on pe- 
tition, and after June 1 Messrs. St. 
Clair and Edwards will open separate 
agencies, the former at a location not 
given out, the latter remaining at 328 
Chestnut | street. 3oth agencies will 
cover the field of general advertising. 
Business has been in successful o;era 
tion more than three years, and the 
service has covered some eighty ac- 
counts. 
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Making Newspaper Advertising 
an “Efficiency” Selling Tool 











O have a tool to fit the task—that is the first step of 
I “scientific management.” 





RR ; ; , 
SEIN When you are working to build more sales you 
need more exactly fitting, more flexible, adjustable tools. 











There probably aren’t two cities in which you sell 
were conditions are just exactly the same. In studying these 
differences, and in applying quickly a tool that can be fitted 
tv meet then, lies the secret of greater advertising returns per 
dollar of expenditure. 


If you are anxious to widen your distribution, draft 
a careful territorial plan of campaign, and get right down close 
to the markets you want. Get alongside of the events of ordi- 
nary daily local life—the most interesting things in the whole 
world to the big mass of average, worth-while folks in the 
city in which you want to do business. 


Nothing except a personal friend gets closer to the 
housewife than the daily local newspaper where she reads the 
accounts of her church and club meetings, the weddings of 
her friends, the comings, goings, the hopes and ambitions of 
the people she knows. 


Newspaper advertising can be a big loss or a pow- 
erfully efficient sales-power. It depends on how, where, when 
and why you do it. And it is astonishing what a small ex- 
penditure, intelligently planned, can accomplish. Why not call 
upon our long experience in newspaper advertising for some 
suggestions ? 


HAND, KNOX & CO. 


Chicago New York Atlanta Kansas City 
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REACHING DEALERS Na- 
TIONALLY. THROUGH 
BROADWAY SIGNS 


UNEXPECTED TRADE INFLUENCE OF 
THE ELECTRIC SIGNS ALONG THE 
GREAT WHITE WAY—THE  SUC- 
CESSFUL CORTICELLI SPOOL SILK 
AD—BROADWAY CARRIES $20,000 
MONTHLY IN ADVERTISING, RIVAL- 
ING THE “STANDARDS” — HOW 
OFTEN SHOULD ELECTRIC SIGN 
“COPY” BE CHANGED? 


<4 S. Pickett. 

The Nonotuck Silk Company, 
of Florence, Mass., has been re- 
ceiving letters like this the past 
year from its salesmen in the 
West, South and Southwest: 


I called upon four dealers to-day, 
= large buyers. Three of them 
had no sooner learned whom I was 
representing that they said: “Oh, yes. 

saw your fine electric sign, of the 
cat unwinding the spool and slowly ty- 
ing itself all up in the thread. That is 
a dandy.’ hey can’t keep themselves 
trom speaking about this, for it shows 
that they have been to New York. That 
sign has made me quick friends all 
through my territory. So me, of course, 
have not seen it, but even these have 
occasionally heard about it. I have 
found it quite easy to do business, after 
they have become interested by seeing 
the sign. 


Any person. 


By Kirk 


advertising man or 
not, doesn’t have to puzzle long 


sign can be 
down upon a 
advertise the 
section of the 


wondering where the 
that by shining 
single street can 
goods in every 
country. It is Broadway, of 
course — the Broadway which, 
chiefly because of its brilliant 
electric sign ads, has won the 
name of the “Great White Way.” 

The Nonotuck Silk Company’s 
sign of Corticelli Spool Silk at 
Broadway and 42d street was put 
there just for the purpose indi- 
cated in the salesman’s letter—to 
help distribution by interesting 
dealers all over the country. 

It is, as a matter of fact, chiefly 
in their appeal to dealers in every 
section of the United States and 
Canada, that the numerous Broad- 
way electric signs, that move and 
disappear and flare out again in 
a radiance of brilliant color, jus- 
tify themselves. Exception is 
made of course of the whisky ad- 
vertising. The desire of the 
Corticelli advertiser to interest 


the user of spool silk was pric 
tically nil. He wanted to re: 
drygoods dealers, dressmaker 
and others who purchased sp 
silk in large quantities. 

And the sign has done ji: 
this. A few months after 
Corticelli sign was placed facing 
down Broadway, the adverti 
received a letter from a dre 
maker in Texas, asking for 
sample of the thread and 
terms. The dealers are fairly 
eager to tell the company’s sales- 
men all about how they —_— 
the design on their visit to Ne 
York. The sign has eased the 
work of the traveling men won- 
derfully, according to reports. 

The Nonotuck company has 
about 12,000 active accounts 
There has been a healthy growth 
all through the past year. Direct 


“POROSKNIT” PAIR AMUSE THOU- 
SANDS BY THETR LIVELY BOXING 
BOUTS EVERY EVENING 


THIS 


returns are of course difficult to 
trace. The sign can carry no 
coupon for reply, and the influ- 
ence must be worked out indi- 
rectly. 

A photograph of the sign, at 
the stage where the kitten is com- 
pletely enmeshed by the threads, 
was reproduced in colors on a 
picture post card. This’ was 
mailed to the list of dressmakers 
and dealers. On the face of the 
card was a printed description ol 
the sign, its dimensions, the num- 
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per of lights, 1,062; the height of 
the chief letters, seven feet, and 
the height of the kitten, thirty 
feet. Below in facsimile script is 
a message to “Dear Friend,” to 
the effect that this sign is the 
talk of New York and should be 
seen before April 30, when it 
would be taken down for the 
summer. It is signed “Corti- 
cell. 

}roadway, as an_ advertising 

dium, is like no other street in 
the country. It is a truly national 
promenade. Everybody worth 
while, in the trade and out, comes 
to the metropolis once in a while, 
at least once in a lifetime. He or 
she would never think of missing 
Broadway or fail to see the signs 
of which so much has been said. 
Linking its reputation to that of 
Broadway, every ad achieves a 
carrying power, that, territorially, 
is remarkable. 

\ccording to police records be- 
tween two and three hundred 
thousand people a day _ pass 
through the Great White Way. 
Of these in the course of the 
season thousands are buyers. In 
the men’s wear trades, for ex- 
ample, at least 10,000 buyers come 
to town. These represent stores 
that have an unusually large dis- 
tributing capacity, and their eyes 
cannot help noting the electric 
signs of interest to their trade. 

While many of the signs, par- 
ticularly around Times Square, 
advertise drinkable liquids, other 
commodities are plucking up heart 
slowly and taking advantage of 
the unique advertising opportuni- 
ties of Broadway. When the lat- 
ter are meant to influence the 
dealer they confine themselves 
within rather strict limits, say 
from 34th to 72d streets. 

One of the first of the non- 
liquid and non-cigarette com- 
modities to appear in the White 
Light section of Broadway was 
A. G. Hyde & Company’s Heath- 
erhloom. This ad, which has now 
been “running” over two years, 
shows a woman walking in the 
rain, the wind flapping the skirts 
about realistically, 

\s has been stated in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the cost of this sign -is 
charged one quarter to local ad- 
vertising and three-quarters to 





Analysis plays a greater part in 
the expenditure of money for ad- 
vertising than ever before. 

The so-called “general public- 
ity” advertiser, who, in the past, 
has used mediums with national 
circulation, without stopping to 
consider where the circulation of 
each medium was located, so long 
as it was scattered all over the 
country, now not only wants to 
know in what states, but in what 
towns in each state the publica- 
tion goes. 


Thus are advertisers enabled to 
make more judicious selections, 
and for those whose product there 
is a demand for only among those 
who reside in small towns and vil- 
lages, or for those who wish to 
extend the sale of their goods in 
the small towns and villages, they 
are, by insisting upon an analysis 
of ‘circulations, assured of medi- 
ums that go to the people they 
want to reach. 


with its more than 250,000 guar- 
anteed circulation each week, con- 
fined to small towns and villages, 
over 13,coo in number, sold by boy 
agents in each of these towns, for 
five cents per copy, offers to the 
advertiser, who has an article of 
merit, a sure-thing advertising 
medium. 


We will show you the distribu- 
tion of GRIT’S circulation by 
states, and will also show you a 
list of the towns and villages if 
you desire. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
mn, Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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national advertising. Although 
the ad has outlasted all the shows 
that opened when it began to 
shine, it is still a strong stimu- 
lant to the trade. It seems never 
to pall upon the visiting multi- 
tude. At least the advertiser re- 
ports that the results have been so 
satisfactory, both from the trade 
and from the consumer, that he is 
not even meditating a change of 
“copy.” How long it takes for the 
visitng thousands in Times 
Square to begin duplicating them- 





the-way places of Europe, h 
found it difficult to evade refer 
ences to his Heatherbloom ad. 

A man in the sign business wa 
the other day recalling the tin 
when only one electric sign ad 
vertising a general brand w: 
shining on Broadway. This was 
only about fifteen years ago. Th 
ad was for Admiral cigarettes 
and it faced north from wher 
the Flatiron building now stand; 
at 23d street. To-day advertisers 
are paying about $20,000 a mont) 
for their signs 
which extend 
from 34th strect 
to 72d. 

The signs, in 
spite of efforts 
to have them 
conform, not 
only to decency 
but also to good 
taste, have been 
the object, along 
with painted 
signs and_ post- 
ers, of criticism 
by certain “im- 
provement socie- 
ties.” Yet the 
advertisers pro- 
test that they 
are willing to go 
to any reason- 


THIS ELABORATE CHANGING SIGN OF KAYSER’S GLoves Has Hap able lengths to 


A MARKED EFFECT UPON DEALERS THE 
AT FIFTIETH STREET, FACING TOWARD TIMES SQUARE, 


selves, no advertiser has dared to 
calculate. 

An interesting story is told of 
the meeting abroad of John Wan- 
amaker and H. J. Heinz. Having 
been introduced by a _ mutual 
friend, Mr. Wanamaker gazed at 
the other and exclaimed: “I am 
glad to meet you, Mr. Heinz. You 
are the man that has that fine 
sign on Broadway, aren’t you?” 
While it would be wrong to sup- 
pose Mr. Wanamaker had never 
heard of the man whose preserves, 
to the “57th variety,” had doubt- 
less been served on his own table, 
this does make plain the atten- 
tion power of the ingenious and 
lifelike signs as they are appear- 
ing in our larger cities. Though 
A. G. Hyde betook himself last 
summer to some of the out-of- 





have their signs 
unobjectionable 
A campaign 
by a certain New York daily, 
voicing the protests of _ per- 
sons inimical to outdoor adver- 
tising, on art grounds, is the rea- 
son why there has been no _bot- 
tle in the magnificent sign of Per- 
rier water, at 48th street and 
Seventh avenue. The foreign 
owner of Perrier was loath at 
first to put up a sign at all, after 
he had heard of the protests. But 
he was finally persuaded to make 
the venture. He spared no ex- 
pense and trouble in rendering 
the sign a thing of beauty. It 
took two months to erect the sign 
and to wire it, but, finished, it 
elicited exclamations of pleasure 
from the whole city. In the cen- 
ter of the expanse was a foun- 
tain, in colors, after the famous 
one at Versailles, This at once 


COUNTRY OVER, 
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“made a hit,” and set an artistic 
model for every one of its neigh- 


some day when you are ready to 
buy.” 
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5,479—122% 


) early Subscriptions Received in Four Months: 


IgI0. 1911. Increase. 
eer 17,856 32,441 14,585 
EY en pee aheee 7.37% °19,274 9,903 
Ere er ere 6,849 24,758 17,909 
Ne ack cemd ohne oe hicks 10,854 21,006 10,152 





4 Months Total... . 42,930 95,479 52,549 


In the face of these figures showing an increase of 
122% in yearly subscription, words are superfluous. 


The analyst will appreciate the meaning of this 
growth in a magazine “Built from the Editorial 
End”—and look «within the magazine for the cause. 
Its significance for those who want the extra pulling 
power that invariably goes with extraordinary vital- 
ity is evident without a diagram. 


HAMPTON’S 
MAGAZINE 


We are willing to make contracts with advertisers on 
a basis of $1 per page per thousand of circulation. 
Advertisers who make contracts at $500 per page will 
be guaranteed 500,000 circulation. If the advertiser 
is willing to pay a pro rata increase when the circu- 
lation exceeds 500,000, we will rebate pro rata if it 
should fall below that figure. 
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WORKING FOR BANNER ATTEND- “CLEAN HOUSE FIRST” 
ANCE 
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“made a hit,’ and set an artistic 
model for every one of its neigh- 
bors, 

Almost all the advertisers have 
been endeavoring, through their 
agencies, to meet the wishes of 
improvement societies, where these 
wishes are reasonable. One of the 
best suggestions yet made is that 
the outdoor signs should be of 
different types, at 72d, 42d and 
34th streets. Those at 72d, for 
instance, could be done in the 
Dutch style, those at 34th could 
take Indian themes, and those at 
34th Colonial subjects, or the like. 
The O. J. Gude Company, of New 
York, had a painting prepared 
picturing 72d street bordered with 
designs after the Dutch style. 
But as yet nothing has come of it, 
beyond convincing the critics that 
advertisers are most willing to 
work with them to any good end. 

Undoubtedly the electric ad that 
made the biggest sensation was 
the Chariot Race sign built upon 
the Hotel Normandie, at Thirty- 
eighth street. As the chariots 
seemingly speed around the 
course, the names of a dozen or 
so widely advertised commodities 
flash out successively upon the 
sign frame above. Two advertis- 
ing men were debating the advan- 
tage of this advertising recently. 

“Tt’s no good,” said one, who 
was a magazine solicitor. “Bring 
your wife past here some night 
and after she has watched the 
sign ask her, say fifteen minutes 
later, what articles she saw ad- 
vertised there. She won’t be able 
to name three.” 

“Now you think you have put 
a poser to me, don’t you?” said 
the other. “But can you tell me 
what ad was on the back of the 
Saturday Evening Post two 
weeks ago? Or last month’s 
Everybodys? You can’t. But 
you wouldn’t say that the adver- 
tising was wasted. You would 
tell your client that the ad was 
just another addition to the cumu- 
lative impression. So it is with 
the Chariot ad. That flour ad, for 
instance, flashes on and off-and 
you forget it in two minutes. But 
your eye has passed it on to the 
brain and the impression is safe- 
ly stored away to influence you 
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some day when you are ready to 
buy.” 

Some of these electric signs are 
imposingly big. The Perrier 
Water sign is 55 feet high and 
108 feet wide, and contains 37 
“streams” in all, varying in length 
from 16 to 67 feet. ‘Lhe C&C 
Ginger Ale sign, which in its time 
made a great impression, was 57 
feet high and 50 feet wide. The 
length of the bottle alone was 39 
feet. Carbona was 55 feet high 
and 108 feet wide and had 2,400 
globes. Spearmint Chewing Gum 
is 48 feet high and 153 feet wide, 
with 2,950 globes. It does not 
flash, but remains steady all the 
time. The sign advertising Kay- 
ser Gloves is 56 feet high and 56 
teet wide with 3,430 globes. o- 
rosknit, at Seventh avenue and 
Forty-seventh street, is 60 {cet 
high, 108 feet wide with 3,430 
globes. The height of the “P” is 
17% feet. 

‘The average cost of a Broad- 
way sign per month is about 
$1,500. 

——_—_+e+-—___ 
C. J. McCARTHY IN OWN COM- 
PANY 





Cal J. McCarthy has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Lewis Pub- 
lishing ~Company, of University City, 
St. Louis, after fifteen@years of service 
in the advertising field, and after June 
1 will devote his entire time to the 
tirm of McCarthy & Miller, which was 
organized last February by him and 
W. E. Miller, formerly secretary of the 
Lewis Publishing Company. _ ‘ 

The firm of McCarthy & Miller is or- 
ganizing a national sales force for the 
Horton Liquid Soap Company, of An- 
derson, Ind. The proposition is being 
financed by the Anderson Tools Com- 
pany, makers of the “Anderson scales. 
it is preparing to open offices in the 
large cities of the Middle West, the 
territory in which its efforts will first 
be concentrated. For the present St. 
Louis will be the base of operations. 

An_ advertising campaign is contem- 
plated just as soon as conditions war- 
rant. he Horton line is an English 
creation, and represents, Mr. McCarthy 
says, the only soaps that have ever 
been granted a certificate of merit and 
purity by the London Institute of Hy- 
giene. 

Besides the goods sold in_ bottles 
through druggists and department stores 
such as the liquid toilet soap, liquid 
tar soap shampoo, liquid animal soap 
and liquid shaving soap, the important 
end of the proposition is a dispenser 
for installation in factories, hotels, 
cafes and other public places. 
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WORKING FOR BANNER ATTEND- 


ANCE 
‘hat the Des Moines Admen be- 
will be a delightful trip to Boston 
ttend the annual convention of the 
ciated Advertising (lubs of Amer- 
August 1-4, is practically assured. 
conjunction with the prospective 
efforts are being made to organize 
clubs in the state and thereby 
the attendance of the Iowans at 
onvention. 
pilgrims will stop off at Chicago 
e the sights and be entertained by 
go advertising men. They will 
Battle Creek, Detroit and Niagara 


‘ob: ably 150 advertising men will go 
1 Des Moines and one car each will 
equired by Cedar Rapids, Water- 
and Sioux City. Clubs 
ow projected in Cedar Falls, West 
ty, 3urlington, Dubuque and 





s “Moines advertising men will not 


for the 1912 convention, but are 
g forward to 1913. 
———+o+—__—_ 
postage problem was discussed 


May 16 meeting of the Chicago 
tising Association, and at the 
on of the St. Louis Advertising 
League, May 17. Charles W. 
ws, of Cleveland, president, and 
lr. Mackintosh, secretary, of the 
nal One Cent Postage Associa- 
were the speakers in each case. 
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“CLEAN HOUSE FIRST” 





“The Pilgrim Publicity Association 
does not believe in raising large sums 
of money for advertising purposes,” 
said George B. Gallup, secretary of the 
Publicity Department of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion of Boston, in addressing the Ad- 
++ square Men’s League of Portland, 
Me., at its first annual banquet, May 
12. 

“We believe in spending every dol- 
lar we can get in improving the city. 


The business of your organization is 
to improve Portland and make it the 
finest city in the world. It will then 
advertise itself.” 

George French, of the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association, said: ‘Your thirty- 


five Portland advertising men can do 
anything they want to. You can _over- 
run the city government if you desire. 
You can build a factory. There is ab- 
solutely nothing you can’t have, if you 
work for it. 

Another speaker from Boston, Victor 
J. Loring, dwelt on the growth of the 
co-operative idea. 

Mayor O. C. Curtis and President 
C. F. Flagg, of the Board of Trade, 
were other speakers. President E. H. 
McDonald presided and more than 100 
members and guests were present. 

—_——__+-e+—____ 


The W. C. T. U. is getting after fake 
medical concerns that advertise. 








Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 


George LL Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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GETTING A HIGHER TYPE 
OF SALESMEN 





DOES GENERAL INTELLIGENCE COUNT 
FOR MORE IN NEW EFFICIENCY 
THAN THE OLD-TIME PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE? — WHY A BIG NA- 
TIONAL MANUFACTURER ADVER- 
TISED FOR ATTORNEYS 


“Give us young men_ with 
trained thinking powers and we 
will make high-grade salesmen out 
of them,” declares the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company 
of St. Louis, one of 
the largest if not the 
largest stove con- 
cern in America, and 
it has proceeded to 


perienced stove men. We h 
exploded that theory, howe, 
and are now of the opinion tha 
good man can sell stoves 
ranges (as well as any other | 
of goods) if he is given the 
proper instruction before he taxes 
up the work. And we have a 
training department for this pur- 
pose. 

“Maintaining, as we do, the 
largest advertising and sales de- 
partments connected with any 
similar plant in the United States, 
makes it necessary for us to have 

salesmen who are 


{ 


capable of firs 
understanding cur 
proposition, in its 
ATTORNEYS WANTED entirety, including 


as traveling stove salesmen. 


the methods we use 








advertise in the lo- 
cal papers for “at- 
torneys to act as 
traveling salesmen” 
for it—a radical 
step in sales man- 
agement and one 
that will without 
doubt give rise to 
much discussion 
with reference to its 
value. 

The reason behind 
the move is—the 
new scientific man- 
agement. 

“Our business,” J. 
T. Templeton, secre- 
tary of the company, tells Print- 
rs’ INK, “is rapidly being placed 
upon an efficiency basis, in all de- 
partments. We therefore are de- 
sirous of getting in touch with 
educated young men of good ad- 
dress who may be interested in 
becoming salesmen, 

“The thought occurred to us 
that a young attorney might be 
good material to work on, inas- 
much as he has been trained to 
think and speak logically. Many 
of these young attorneys, after 
having carefully prepared them- 
selves for their profession, find it 
very hard sledding to make a livy- 
ing in their profession, and are 
forced to look toward the com- 
mercial field. 

“For many years we took the 
stand that it was necessary that 
our traveling salesmen be old, ex- 


q¢ If not eatisfied with your 
profession why not enter the 
commercial field. pr fit. 
4 We desire the services of “We 
several educated menof good e 
appearance and address. 

{ Asplendid opportunity for 
energetic, ambitious men. 


Address, 

J.T. Templeton, 
PAPAL PRE OMER T 
ee ee a 


The Back's Stove & Range Company 





ASKS FOR TRAINED THINKERS 


in helping our co- 
operators to increase 
their volume and 


believe that 
the business of to- 
morrow will be con- 
ducted upon an eff- 
ciency basis, regard- 
less of whether it is 
a peanut stand or 
a large manufactur- 
ing institution. 

“We,therefore, are 
endeavoring to se- 
cure the services of 
men, as salesmen, 
who are capable of 
so handting our proposition as to 
be of great assistance to our co- 
operators.’ 

2 


WHERE THE REAL VALUE IS 


John G. Johnson, of of Philadelphia, is 
attorney for the American Tobacco 
Company. He is credited with having 
one of the ablest brains in the coun- 
try. During a recent hearing of the 
American Tobacco Company case be 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Mr. Johnson made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The most valuable acquisitions by 
the American Tobacco Company are 
their good will, trade-marks and 
brands.” 

Here is a disinterested analysis from 
a finely trained mind which reminds 
the Supreme Court of our country that 
the results from a general appeal to 
the public, with or without the pu ilic’s 
perception of that appeal, has f rmed 
itself into the most valuable acquisi- 
tion of one of the greatest businesses 
in the country.—Frothingham’s ‘laga 
zine, Unlimited. 
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| 1 | Ever Hear of Schweinler ? 


No! Well, he is the wizard who presides over the 
mechanical destinies of the greatest number of the 
oH best printed standard magazines published. Look at 


any the imprint on the last page of most any magazine 
co | which shows typographical art in its truest form and 
are | you will find the name of SCHWEINLER. 
first, | 
" of | SCHWEINLER is the wizard who is going to make the 
ding | 
e use 


co- 


es American Sunday 
| AEE ANDES SEL TEG ADEA a NNN LEGGE: SL EME PIRES. 


and 


that 


< (Monthly ) Magazine 


1 efh- 





gard- 
"it 1s | 
d or (first issue, Sunday, October Ist) the best printed and 
dais | most artistic Sunday Magazine issued. 
re, are | 
iM e But the American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine is not 
smen, merely going to be pretty to look at. Within its covers 
le : | there will be literary excellence that will make it a 
: oe | desirable companion of the reading hours of people in 
| the more than 2,000,000 homes which we reach. 
21S 
hia, is | The combination of the art of the printer and the 
Mw | genius of the writer attracts 100% attention value 
of ae | from the reader. It is attention value for which an 
SS advertiser and his agent is looking. We will have it 
follow- better than 99.44% pure. | 
ons by | | 
yond | Advertising forms close positively August 25th for the 
is from | October 1st’issue. 


-eminds 
:) | | American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


acquisi- 


oC 23 E. 26th St., New York 511 Security Bldg., Chicago 
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Long friendships 
beget confidence. 


Mr. R. A. H., of Berwick, Pa., writes us, 


“T have taken F. J. since 1878 when it was only a babe; it 
has grown up right in my home to be a stalwart, robust, power- 
ful man, full of wit and wisdorn.” 


If a friend whom you had known more than 


thirty years introduced one of his friends to 


yov you would be apt to have confidence in 
this man also. Advertisers who are introduced 
to the readers of Farm Journal through its 
advertising columns get the benefit of con- 
fidence which we have been more than thirty 
years up-building. Please get this phrase in- 
delibly in your mind, “Unlike any other 
paper”. 

The July issue, closing June 5, will consist of more than 760,000 


copies, rate $3.50 per line. Send your copy through any good agency 
or direct. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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DISCOVERING UNWORKED 
FIELDS BY ANALYSIS 


A LITTLE ACCURATE THINKING OFTEN 
HOWS BIG BUSINESS POSSIBILI- 
ES THAT HAVE BEEN  OVER- 

LOOKED — HOW ANALYSIS IN- 

‘EASES BUSINESS INSIGHT—AN 
HOUR'S THOUGHT MAY BEAT A 
\EAR’S PLUGGING 


By Waldo P. Warren. 
TT. 


\Vhen a concern has been a 
lealer in its field for fifty years 
and then “discovers” an unworked 
fell right under its nose, it indi- 
cates that there has been a woe- 
ful lack of analysis. 

A certain store in a wealthy 
city of some 500,000 inhabitants 
had catered to the élite for half a 
century. Nearly every depart- 
ment carried the best goods of its 
kind. But the picture department 
was a small affair on a balcony, 
dealing chiefly in framed chromos 
and passepartouted prints. The 
department had never amounted 
to much, and the management 
paid little attention to it. None 
of the “best trade” ever bought 
anything in it, and no one took it 
seriously. But a day came when 
an imaginative advertising agent 
got a “look in” at the concern’s 
business, and was surprised at the 
lowly estate of the picture de- 
partment. He analyzed the situa- 
tion and showed that there were 
in that city some 3,000 homes 
worth over $100,000, presumably 
adorned with oil paintings and 
fine pictures. Perhaps $1,000 a 
year would be a modest sum for 
such homes to spend on pictures. 
That would make $3,000,000 a 
vear in picture business. The 
buying representatives of these 
homes had been coming right 
into that store to buy silks and 
laces and furniture and yet going 
elsewhere for pictures — because 
the department was estimated by 
what it had been selling and not 
by what it could be selling. 

The merchant opened his eyes 
to the possibilities of the picture 
business and soon found it possi- 


ble to sell such pictures as natu- 
rally belonged in the homes of his 
“best trade.” And then he won- 
dered how many other gold mines 
were being covered up by a cow 
pasture under his feet. 

It is to get at such things as 
this that analysis finds its most 
needed use. Too many business 
concerns are unaware of the latent 
possibilities of their business. 
The fault is not so much a lack 
of hard work, energy, enterprise, 
advertising, and such things, as “it 
is a lack of thinking deeply 
enough and correctly enough 

Few business men have had a 
training that especially befits them 
for accurate thinking. Most of 
them learned to “play by ear” in 
the beginning of their business 
life, and as they have always been 
able to “hit the tune” pretty well, 
they have not bothered much 
about expression and _ technique. 
Having few listeners who could 
tell the difference, and winning 
much applause for being able to 
make music at all, they have risen 
to the eminence of local celebri- 
ties. Most of them would feel 
free to play before Paderewski— 
so soothing is their brand of self- 
satisfaction. And yet some day 
the idea will penetrate their con- 
sciousness that Paderewski has 
standards they know not of. 

In dealing with business prob- 
lems these same men_ have 
“jumped into the game” and 
“caught on,” and “made good’— 
in the true fashion of the local 
celebrity. But it can hardly be 
said that there has ever come a 
time when they have given any 
particular consideration to the ac- 
curacy of their processes of think- 
ing. Experience has taught them 
to think more carefully, and has 
given them ready-made classifica- 
tions for nearly everything, and 
this makes for a certain measure 
of proficiency—a sort of “playing 
by ear” skill. 

But for downright scientific 
thinking, as a logician would 
gauge it, few of them pass a fort- 
night without making logical 
blunders that would cause Aris- 
totle to revolve in his sepulcher. 

And yet the success of big en- 
terprises depends largely on the 
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general correctness of their con- 
clusions. 

Analysis is the root of all ac- 
curate thinking. It is upon analy- 
sis that classification is based, and 
it is upon classification that action 
is based. 

Whether or not a thought is 
logically accurate—whether or not 
it is good horse-sense when ap- 
plied to business— depends on 
whether or not certain things be- 
long in the class you placed them. 
In plain English, if you “got it 
straight,” or “sized up the situa- 
tion right,” or “steered the propo- 
sition on to the right track,” or any 
of a dozen expressions which in- 
dicate correct thinking, it merely 
means that you classified things 
correctly. 

An advertiser makes up a list 
of mediums. His effort is to put 
in one class—his list—every me- 
dium that it will be expedient for 
him to use, and in another class 
all other mediums. Upon the ac- 
curacy of his classification may 
depend the success of his cam- 
paign. One medium omitted or 


included may forfeit or waste the 


percentage of profit which meas- 
ures his success. 

Good judgment, based on a bal- 
ance of probabilities, experience 
and precedent, often safeguards 
decisions, and a timely suggestion 
turns the ruling opinion. And 
many big business successes are 
made on it. 

But that is not scientific think- 
ing. And one blunder of mis- 
taken judgment, one misinterpre- 
tation of experience, one 2asy ac- 
quiescent acceptance of the dic- 
tates of precedent, may dissipate 
the net profits of years. 

Scientific thinking—logical an- 
alysis and classification — follow 
laws as definite and as inexorable 
as mathematics. Obey those laws 
and you get the right result. Ig- 
nore them and you get the wrong 
result. You may approximate the 
right result by guessing, or fol- 
lowing precedent. or going ahead 
on a “hunch,” it isn’t any assur- 
ance you won't fall down next 
time. But the mathematician gets 
the right result one hundred times 
in a hundred. 

The most fundamental law of 


logic is seldom’ used consciou: ly 
by the average business m 
Conversation that discloses a c 
scious use of the logician’s fun 
mental law of division is a rar‘.y, 
Reasoning by loose analogy is +} 
all-prevailing fashion in busin:ss 
thought. You hear no end of 
shrewd, sharp, clever men put- 
ting up. their propositions by suy- 
ing “it is like the man who bou cht 
the horse,” or “it is like _ seed 
you sow in the ground,” or “it is 
like the Irishman and the 1 enka 
wrench.” But how few do you 
hear offering a real simon-pure 
syllogism from a self-evident pre- 
mise? 

The smallest reliable treatise ¢ 
logic occupies more than a han 
dred pages, and it is not to be 
supposed that a few columns like 
this can give the open sesame to 
logical methods of thinking and 
analyzing and classifying. Neither 
can they break up lifelong habits 
of loose thinking, and arguing 
business matters by flimsy anal- 
ogies and Irishman stories, and 
substitute therefor the mathemat- 
ical exactness of scholarly logic. 
But they can do this: they can 
urge the importance of working 
towards a more logical basis for 
the judgments upon which are 
based the expenditure of some six 
hundred millions of dollars a year 
in advertising, not to mention 
other business transactions. 

The first fundamental law of 
logical analysis, as pointed out in 
a previous paper, is the law of 
dividing a mass (or, as we loosely 
term it, a “proposition”) into con- 
venient groups or parts, so th: 
mind can grasp it, and determine 
upon uniform action for things 
that are similar. And it was shown 
that there is the utmost necessity 
for making the division at the 
proper place, and that the only 
strictly scientific way is to divide 
the mass into two. and only two 
parts at a time, and that each part 
should contain all of one hh 
mental quality and the other part 
should exclude it. 

It is now my purpose to illus- 
trate the application of this law 
to advertising and business prob- 
lems. 

Let us take a new proposition 
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How Many Physicians 
Can You Claim as Patrons? 


If your proposition meets any one of a doctor's private or profes- 
sional needs, you should have many. If you have a proposition that 





. touches any of a physician’s varied interests and have few medical 
Key patrons, it is your own fault! 
) you Medical patronage is easy to get for any product that is honest, 
“pure useful, logical and progressive. Doctors are good buyers, because 
pie they can, they will, they must! It is only a’ question of getting their 
attention—and telling them the truth 
be On To get the patronage of the physicians of America there is no 
hun- means more dignified, prompt and effective—or less expensive—than 
4s be advertising in tse high tlass publications listed below. 
; like 
ne to 
and 
“ither 
abits 
ruing 
anal- % & 
and 
‘mat- 
logic. 
can 
“king 
; for 
are 
€ six 
year 
ntion of the medical journal field. These journals are recognized as the 
leading medical monthlies of the gcountry and their popularity is 
v of shown by the fact that their combined circulation aggregates over 
ut in 100,000 physicians in active practice. The advertiser who uses their 
vy of pages is certain of reaching more physicians under more favorable 
osely conditions and at less expense than is otherwise possible. In conse- 
con- quence, the results are quicker, more substantia] and more certain 
th: than can be obtained in any other way. ‘The Big Six’ bring 
mine success to their advertisers. 
lings 
own . ° ° 
“ale The Associated Medical Publishers 
the 
only American Jour. Clinical Medicine, Chicago, Ill. 
‘vide American Journal of Surgery, New York, N. Y. 


American Medicine, New York, N. Y. 
Interstate Medical Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit, Mich. 


two 
part 
nda- 
part 


llus- S. D. CLovcu, Secretary, 
law Ravenswood Station, 


rob- Chicago, II}. 


ition 
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which is confronted with the prob- 
lem: “Can this article be profit- 
ably advertised?’ 

There are plenty of people, with 
unbounded faith in advertising 
(or perhaps space to sell) who 
would answer “Yes” without bat- 
ting an eye. If the logical process 
involved in this decision were 
brought out and laid on the table 
it would look something like this: 

“Nearly every commercial prod- 
uct is in some way advertised.” 

“This article has a similarity to 
other articles that are advertised.” 

“Therefore, this article can be 
advertised.” 

Reduce the average trade argu- 
ment to a syllogism and it would 
shame a schoolboy. Cloud it with 
a flow of words and cover up its 
processes, and it will fool a cap- 
tain of industry. Support it by a 
few citations of the experiences 
of people in other lines of busi- 
ness and it will fool an advertis- 
ing agent, advertising manager, 
sales manager, board of directors, 
and a list of stockholders. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid on the importance of getting 
your analysis, or logical processes 
involving the fundamental con- 
sideration of a proposition, down 
on paper. See if it makes a per- 
fect syllogism. 

“Can this article be profitably 
advertised?” 

Let us see: 

Divide all articles into two 
classes: Those which can be prof- 
itably advertised, and those which 
cannot. And our question reads: 
“Does this article belong to that 
class of articles that can be profit- 
ably advertised?” 

Articles that can be profitably 
advertised have certain elements 
in common upon which their ad- 
vertisability is based. 

This article either does or does 
not have those elements. If it 
does, it belongs to the class of 
things that can be profitably ad- 
vertised. If it does not, then it 
belongs to the class of things that 
cannot be profitably advertised. 

All articles that are profitably 
advertised are divided into two 
classes: Those which are sold for 
the sake of disposing of one par- 
ticular thing or group of things, 


as a retailer may advertise.a 

lot of silks, and those which are 
sold for the sake of supplying 
indefinite number of like thir.g 
as a brand of soap. 

Assuming, for the sake of il 
tration, that this article obvio 
falls in the second class— 
that is the object for which i 
proposed that it be advertised 
question then becomes: “\ 
are the essential qualifications 
that class of articles which 
sold for the sake of supplying 
indefinite number of like things?” 
This in order to determine if 1 
article under consideration | 
sesses like qualities. By log 
processes, not necessary to els 
orate here, it may be determine 
that these essentials include 
following : 

There must be a possible use for 
article. 

There must be a way of identifying 
the article to be sold with the advertis- 
ing which is to influence sales. 

There must be a way of supplying 
the article to those who might buy it. 

There must be a way of controlling 
for this particular article the interest 
aroused by the advertising. 

There must be a sufficient margin of 
profit to pay for the advertising and 
allied expenses. 

There must be a way for one sale to 
influence: further sales, unless the 
mergin of profit is exceptional. 

There must be some advantage to the 
customer in buying that particular 
article rather than similar articles of- 
fered through the same channels of dis- 
tribution. 

There must be a way of financing the 
proposition so it will be profitable to its 
promoters and those who assist them. 

If one of these elements be 
lacking the article cannot be ri 
cessfully advertised—in the class 
chosen. If the article in question 
has all of these elements, then it 
belongs to that group of articles 
that can be successfully advertised 

But whether or not the adver- 
tising that is done for it will be 
successful is totally another mat- 


r. 
The burden of my story is this: 
The preponderating tendency of 


all mankind is to think loosely 
and inaccurately. Unless there is 
some counteracting tendency in 
the individual mind, some con- 
scious intention of thinking accu- 
rately, the race tendency prevails, 
and loose thinking and bad busi- 
ness judgment are the inevitable 
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re ult. The sum total of reason- 

t'e hope for increased business 

siency lies in just one thing— 

-e accurate modes of thinking. 
—+o+>—___—_—_ 


A CRITIC OF CRITICS 


HAMPSHIRE PaPeR CoMPANY. 
Hotyoke, Mass., May 16, 1911. 
r of Printers’ INK: 

page 18 of your May 11 issue 
is a criticism of the ‘‘Venus de 
advertisement” of Toasted Corn 
>s. The critic does not approve. 
happens, I rather liked the page. 


what I want to say is, that in all | 


ears I have been “reading the ad- 


sing magazines, I do not remember | 


z what I would call a sane criti- 
of an advertisement. 

\\ hen a writer criticises he, apparent- 
ases to take himself, the advertise- 


me:', or the producer thereof, serious- 
d launches into the most elaborate | 


sarcasm. He artfully seeks information 
and generally asks what cannot be 


call d anything but fool questions. Why . 


not construct when we criticise, and 
cut the knock. Let us take our work 


usly. | 
realize what a temptation it is to 


ever—I relish nothing better my- 
f--but what is the use in being it 
e expense of some one who is 
rhing in our own cause? 
Daniet E. Paris. 
——_+e+-____ 


WHY SCHOOLS DO NOT GROW 


Commercial schools should improve 
on their advertising, according to B. 
F. Williams, president of the National 
Private School Managers’ Association, 

the Western School Managers’ As- 
ciations, which organizations held 

r annual conventions at Des Moines, 
Ia., recently. 

Villiams said the commercial schools 

the poorest advertisers in the 
ntry, and named this as one reason 
for failure of commercial schools to 


N. A. M.S NEW MEMBERS 


membership of the Association 


National Advertising Managers has | 


been brought up to a total of ninety 
by the admission of Harland J. Wright, 
of William Whitman & Co., New York, 
and F. Kurtz, advertising director 

General Motors Company, of 


oit. Mr. Kurtz, prior to May 1, | 


was connected with N. W. Ayer & Son. 
saci Niece 


SAMUEL G. SPENCER DEAD 


Samuel G. Spencer, publisher and 


advertising man, of Chicago, died sud- 
in New York, May 22, of ap- 


superinduced by the hot | 


atl e was associated with E. 
Ss. Osborne, in the advertising business, 
at 195 Dearborn street, Chicago. He 
als represented the Educational His- 
torical Publishing Company of Illinois. 














Ideal 


The 
ideal advertiser 
is one making 


a useful, 
beautiful and 
necessary 
object or article 
which he sells 
at a fair price. 
The ideal 
purchasing 
community is 
the readers 

of The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 

















Conditions as to the Return of Bot- 
tles.—A liquor dealer had bought bot- 
tled beer in carload lots from a brew- 
ing company. A written contract fixed 
the price of the goods, including both 
the bottles and the cases, but provided 
that a rebate of $1.50 should be al- 
lowed for each case of empty bottles re- 
turned; that the liquor dealer should 
pay net cash for the beer only, but 
should pay cash for all cases or bottles 
not returned. The liquor dealer be- 
came bankrupt, and it was held that 
the contract was not one of bailment 
(delivery in trust or on consignment) 
as to the cases and bottles, but one ot 
sale and return, under which title 
passed to the bankrupt and as to cases 
and bottles to his trustee in bankruptcy. 
{In re Allen, 183 F. 172, U.S.D.C., 
Ark. 

Grammatical Construction.—In the 
case of Perry vs. the J. L. Mott Iron 
Works (93 N.E., 798, Mass.) the Court 
held that, in construing an agreement, 
the ordinarily grammatical rule of 
grammar that a qualifying word or 
phrase refers to the nearest antecedent 
should be followed. And it was ruled 
further that though punctuation may 
be disregarded when the intent of the 
instrument seems so to require disre- 
garding, yet punctuation may be re- 
sorted to when it would throw light on 
the interpretation. 

Failure to Pay for Advertisement 
Ordered.—In the case of the Buyers’ 
Index Publishing Company vs Scheidel 
Western X Ray Company (152, IIL, 
App. 238), it was held that when an 
advertisement is published in a maga- 
zine in accordance with the contract 
and nothing further remains to be done 
by the publishers, the contract price for 
the service is the measure of damages. 

Delivery by Mail.—In Dupriest vs. 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany (133 S.W. 826, Ark.), it was held 
that where an agent, following the di- 
rections of the insured in good faith, 
placed a duly executed policy in the 
post-office, with postage prepaid, ad- 
dressed to the insured so that he would 
receive it at the indicated address in 
the regular course of the mails, while 
in good health, such act constituted de- 
livery and completed the contract. 

Passing of Title in Ordering by 
Mail. In State vs. J. W. Kelley & Co., 
133 S.W. 1011, Tenn.), it was held, 
elaborating the general rule that a 
sale is complete and title passes when 
the parties are agreed on terms, that 
when goods are ordered through the 
mails the contract is not completed un- 
til the person receiving the order com- 
municates an assent to the orderer, 
which may be done directly, or by fill- 
ing the order and delivering the goods 
ordered to a common carrier. In the 
case of delivery to common carrier the 
title passes on, and only on, the deliy- 
ery to the carrier—the carrier being 
treated as fhe agent of the person mak- 
ing the order. 


Alleged Promise to Set Up Machine, 
—Defendant in a suit for the price 
a machine claimed, in an answer d 
ing the sale, that the arrangement 
that jf the plaintiff shipped and set 
the machine and jt did satisfact 
work, payment would be made; 
the machine was shipped, but not 
up. “If the evidence is true,” said 
court, “there was no sale.” Indi 
Road Machine Company vs. Mur; 
129, W. 391.) 

Transfer of Label to Another C»n- 
cern.—A member of a _ partner- ip 
which deals in bottled whisky, and uses 
as a trade-mark a distinctive label con 
taining the surname of the partners, al- 
though the firm may have the right 
use such label, cannot also confer s 
right upon a corporation of which he 
a stockholder and officer, but which 
no connection with the business of 
firm, as against another dealer wl 
has used the same name as a brand 
trade-mark for whisky for many ye 
(National Distilling Company vs. ( 
tury Liquor & Cigar Company, 183 
on . 3. C A. BR, 2? 

Stockholders and officers of a 
poration who do not even own a 
trolling interest therein cannot confe 
on the corporation the right to 
their surname as a trade-mark on g 
it sells as against another dealer which 
has used the name as a trade-mark for 
many years.—lId. 

Conflicting Use of Name Baltimore 
Club.—Delay in bringing suit for in- 
fringement of a trade-mark, which 
would bar the right to recover damages 
for prior infringement, will not neces- 
sarily constitute such laches as to pre 
clude relief in equity against further in 
fringement; the matter being within 
the discretion of the court, to be exer 
cised in view of the circumstances of 
the particular case. (Thomas J. Carroll 
& Son Company, vs. McIlvaine & Bal 
win, 183 F. 22, affirming decree (( 
1908) 171 F.. 185.0. 8. C. CG. A. N. ¥ 

Complainant and its predecessors 
Baltimore and defendant and its ; 
ecessors in New York City, each f 
more than thirty years, produced 
sold a rye whisky under the nam: 
“Baltimore Club.’’ Very little of com 
plainant’s whisky was sold in New 
York until a short time before the 
suit, and the reputation and = market 
for the brand there was created by de 
fendant. In 1882 complainant’s pred 
ecessor learned of the use of the name 
by defendant’s predecessor, and called 
on him in reference thereto; but such 
use was continued for more than tw: 
years thereafter without objection { 
cemplainant. The labels in general 
by the respective parties were quit: 
tinctive and dissimilar; but a short time 
before the bringing of suit “Baltimore 
Club” whisky appeared in the New 
York market bearing complainant's 
name as maker 2nd with labels on the 
bottles closely simulating those le 
fendant. It was held that complainant's 
laches, conceding priority of its use of 
the name, was such as under th Ir 
cumstances disentitled it to an injune 
tion restraining defendant from «sing 
it in the territory where it had c-tab 
lished its business and the repu n 
of its goods during the intery 
years.—Id. 
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Mr. Richard Wood, 


who for many years 
has occupied an 1m- 
portant position in the National 
Advertising field (latterly in 
the interests of Street Car 
Advertising), 1s now the 


Foreign Advertising Manager 
of the Western Advertising Com- 
pany which for a quarter of a century 
has owned and controlled all Street 


Car Advertising in St. Louis. 


Mr. Wood’s New York Office is in 
the Fifth Avenue Building, Madison 
Square, West. 


Western Advertising Co. 
EWING HILL : : President 


St. Louis New York 
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Going Up! 


HAT’S going up? 
\ \ The circulation of The Modern Priscilla—also 


the advertising rates. 

Some time ago we reached and passed the 300,000 mark, 
and as the rates now in force are based on a guaranteed 
circulation of a quarter of a million only, it is plain to be 
seen that sound business demands a readjustment. 

Therefore on June 20, 1911, the advertising rates of 
The Modern Priscilla will be advanced to figures more in 
keeping with A GUARANTEED CIRCULATION OF 
300,000 COPIES MONTHLY, as follows: 


Inside Page, $840.00 


Half and Quarter Pages, pro rata 


Second and Third Cover Pages, two 
colors, $840.00 


Back Cover Page, two colors, $1000.00 


Agate Line Rate, $1.50 


This means the new rates will take effect with the Sep- 
tember issue, forms for which close July 1oth. Note 
change of closing date. 

Those whe know our leaning towards what is sometimes 
styled “New England Conservatism” wili fully realize 
that when we guarantee 300,000 circulation, it means that 
we expect to give a liberal excess over and above that fig- 
ure for “good measure.” 

We have heard many a Priscilla advertiser wish for 
“more of the same kind,’ when speaking of The Modern 
Priscilla as an advertising medium. . To all such, the an- 
nouncement of our growth should come as welcome news. 

Full information on all matters pertaining to Priscilla 
advertising mav be obtained from either office. 


The Modern Priscilla 


85-87 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
A. J. Crockett, Manager of Advertising. 
New York Office Chicago Office 
37-39 E. 28th St. 30 North Dearborn St. 
F. M. Krugler, Mer. W. T. Diehl, Mer. 
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IE CLEVER USE OF 
MAGERY IN ADVERTIS- 
ING 
URING A THOUGHT TO SHOW A 
MPARISON HELD TO BE THE 
RONGEST METHOD OF PRESENTA- 
ON—THE PRINCIPLE UNDERLY- 
G POWERFUL POETRY IS SHOWN 
BE EFFECTIVE IN COMMERCIAL 
LUSTRATION 


By Hartwell Mason. 


e best methods of those who 
trate and write the text of 
rtisements, are, after all, much 
ak’: to the best methods of the 

s. Shelley’s “To a Skylark” 

ersally acknowledged a mas- 

iece of literature and is read 
admired by all ages and 
es. Why? Chiefly because 
s imagery. 

irase after phrase, line aiter 
verse after verse is teeming 
similes, comparisons, figures 
speech, imagery. The poet 
s the bird of the altitude to 
loud of fire,” to “an unbodied 

.’ to “a star of heaven,” to “a 

iwwhtful poet,” to “a high-born 

len,” to “a glow-worm gold- 

’ to a rose, and to “vernal 

ers.’ He compares the song 
he skylark with the far-reach- 
moonbeam and with the flood 
in that falls from “rain-bow 
uds.” In these similes and 
parisons lie the real subtlety 
| power of poetry. 

Use plenty of comparisons,” 
is the best advice of Arthur 
Brisbane to writers of advertise- 
and few. will dispute that 
he has found an “open sesame” to 
the mind of the masses of to- 
la “Use a picture,” says Mr. 
irisbane. “It’s worth a thousand 

rds. Use a picture with five 

rds, and a comparison in thirty 


ments 


Ir. Brisbane recently explained 
some length just why and 
he believes comparisons are 
|-powerful in advertising. He 
“T hold in my hand here a 

n of sand. But suppose you 
not know that fact; and sup- 
se, by means of a stereopticon, 
‘ojected animage of that grain 
sand on an immense sheet at 


the other end of the room. You 
could not then tell me its size with 
any certainty. 

“If I drew a picture of a fly 
beside it, you weuld say it was a 
grain of sand ail tight and be 
positive of it. But just suppose I 
drew a picture of a man standin 
beside it. Then you ‘would a 
once begin to seriously question 
the truth of your first decision 
and you'd say to me: ‘It’s a rock.’ 
And if I drewa picture of a horse 
and wagon on top of it, you would 
undoubtedly assure me with alac- 
rity that it was some mighty bowl- 
der. If I drew a picture of mighty 
waves, a surf, dashing at its foot, 
then you would tell me with con- 
viction that you had been wrong 
and that it really was a big cliff 
of stone.” 

One great secret of good writ- 
ing, whether for literary or ad- 
vertising purposes, lies in present- 
ing one’s “grain of sand” to the 
great reading public in such a 
manner that there cannot be the 
least doubt whether it really is a 
grain of sand, or a rock, or a 
bowlder, or a cliff. 

The tendency is always for the 
advertising manufacturer to know 


FIRE that will 


44 _ melt Iron 


SEND FOR THs O00 STON 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
#OAESTES 








A GRAPHIC FIRE TEST 


so very much about his product 
that he assumes the public knows 
much more than it really does; 
and it is the tendency for the 
lightning-speed copy writer in the 
advertising agency, as he prover- 
bially jumps from one account to 
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Your Merchandise 





Illustrated on 
Post Cards 








In colors by an 


Expert Color Artist 
at 
Ww will supplement your advertising 


campaign and 


Clinch Many Orders 
otherwise lost. 


Shall we write details 


or may our special repre- 


giving 


sentative call ? 








TheAmerican News Co. 
Post Card Department 
9-15 Park Place New York City 





another, not to take the pain: 
investigate each proposition 
ficiently to enable him to use 
agery to advantage, of course <u 
pos:ng he has enough of the px 
imagination to sense good ad 
tising similes and comparis 
when they are possible. 

Advertisements often fail 
compare the qualities and proyer- 
ties of the merchandise they oifer, 
about which the public does not 
krow. with things, whether mer- 
chandise or not, about which the 
public does know thoroughly; and 
for that reason they lose a golden 
opportunity. 

It is not at all difficult to poi 
out many instances where imagery 
mght have been employed with 
telling effect in the advertising 
pages and where unwise imagery 
has been used. It is always easy 
to criticise. Rather let it suffice to 
point out a few of the creditable 
instances of similes and compari- 
sons. 

The fundamental idea behind a 


The Power 
You are astonished at the 
above statement: 4 horse 


power—1 hour—I cent? You 
never thought it possible + 


Not a Claim get fuel cost down so low? 
Well, it isn’t in the o/d way, 
But a Guarantee with o/d methods; but sea 
ideas and new apparatus arc 


attaining even better than this 
remarkable figure everyday 








“Economic” Gas Producers 
are sold under this positive 
guarantee 
We will operate the Prodacer 
we install for you at a fuel cost 
of t cent per delivered hérse- 
power hour (coal at $5.00 per 
ton), for 30 days befote you 
pay 
That's a proposition that you 
can't afford to overicok. 


Don't! Send the coupon. 


Watertown, Wis. 











KINDERGARTEN FOR MANUFACTUR 


current advertisement for J-M As- 
bestos Roofing in the magazines 
offers an excellent example of an 
effectual and well-advised mer- 
chandising comparison such as 
brings home a selling argument in 
a way that hundreds of words ot! 
ordinary text might not 


every 
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On one side, this advertisement 
(Fig. 1) shows the flame of a 
powerful blow-torch actually melt- 
ing an iron horseshoe till drops of 
the molten metal are falling down 
like hot wax. The opposite side 
of the advertisement shows the 
same torch blowing its fierce heat 
against the surface of a width of 
J-M Asbestos Roofing without ef- 
fect. The catchline reads: -“Fire 
that will melt iron won't burn this 
roofing.” The comparison brings 
out the selling argument so every 
man can easily comprehend it, for 


a - Last Development in Lighting Devices— 
the Acme of Present Day Lamp Perfection 
= Spc retontachdand 


An tt i sa 0 at 





N Aten olf theo 
P| ny read 


1500 !urning Hess 
_ iteed—3000 
Hours Not Unusual 


Light Your Factory / f | 





Ware Cn \ 


oo oe Wilton Jutcti 
4 COMPARISON OF LAMP POWER 


every man who wants roofing will 


know and appreciate how hot a | 


flame must be to melt iron. 

A recent gas engine advertise- 
ment drove home the economy of 
the product advertised as with 
sledgehammer strokes, by using 
kindergarten methods of compari- 
son, very similar to those em- 
ployed in rebuses, in spite of the 
fact that the ad appeared in Fac- 
tory, the readers of which may be 
supposed to be fairly conversant 
with technical terminology. 

The upper fourth of this adver- 
tisement (Fig. 2) which was that 
f the Dornfeld-Kunert Company 
f Watertown, Wis., read as fol- 
lows: “The Power of (picture of 
four horses) for (picture of hour 
glass) for (representation of one 
‘ent 

In advocating its Tungsten Arc 
Lamp. the Warner Arc Lamp 
Company pictured diagonally 








{ 

















Emerson said he would 
assoon think of swim- 
ming the Charles 
River when he could 
cross the bridge as of 
reading a book in the 
original when he could 
geta good translation. 


The most successful sellers of 
merchandise are those who 
take the most direct way to 
their markets. All goods ulti- 
mately find their destination, 
but that man whose goods 
find their destination quickest 
makes the most money. 

The national farm paper is 
the natural and direct method 
of reaching the farmer. Do 
not try to go around when this 
is the short-cut. 

Farm and Fireside is the 
bridge between your goods 
and the farmer’s home. 

Cross it. 


FARM“FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Springfield, Ohio 
New York Chicago 
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across its full-page advertisement 
(Fig. 3) in the technical papers a 
row of various lights, including 
the fagot, the candle, the oil lamp, 
the gas light, the ordinary electric 
incandescent light, the electric arc 
light and, finally, its own Tungsten 
Arc Lamp. The text reads: “As 


pepe 


1) families 


hat 
Edison Ambcrot Records, with 
same sweetness and rk lines of tone 
as Edison Standard Records, but 
playing more than twice as Jong 
Musical selections. beyond. the 
scope of other Records—foir an’ 


T Amhabh Bapots played on an 


Edison 
Phonograph 





PUTTING EMPHASIS ON THE TIME 


the incandescent lamp is superior 
to the tallow candle, so is the War- 
ner Tungsten Arc Lamp better 
than any other means of artificial 
lighting.” It was a comparison to 
warm the cockles of Mr. Bris- 
bane’s heart and one which no 
reader could easily get away from 
when thus made plain by picture 
and text. 

To a hardware dealer the idea 
of attempting to keep store with- 
out wire nails for sale would be 
preposterous; quite as impossible 
as for a stationer not to carry ink. 
It was a clever idea of the Glidden 
Varnish Company to attempt to 
play up its varnish as a staple and 
indispensable article of a hardware 
dealer’s stock in trade. But to 
have simply made the assertion 
that Glidden Varnishes are neces- 
sary staples and to illustrate the 
ad simply with a picture of the 
goods advertised would not have 
had nearly the merchandising 


“kick” that the ad which this ¢ »m- 
pany recently published in the 
Hardware Dealers’ Maga: ine, 
(Fig. 4) considering the rea iers 
it was meant for. “As Stan: ard 
as Money,” “As Staple as Nas,” 
the ad read. And over that h-ad- 
ing were two little piles, onc of 
“cartwheel” dollars and the cther 
of “tenpenny” nails. It was the 
methods of “To a Skylark” com- 
mercialized ! 

When the simile is absol:tely 
trite, the reader may be left t» fill 
in the blanks for himself and 
grasp the advertiser’s wit that 
way. This has been cleverly done 
by the people back of the Big Ben 
alarm clock, now so extensively 
advertised in the third person. A 
poster simply shows a rooster, 
bending over to look into the face 
of the clock this company sells 
and simply the ‘two words: “Big 
Ben.” ‘This nutshell comparison 
teaches a number of things. For 
one thing, it illustrates the size 
of the Big Ben clock, which is 





As standard as money— 
as staple as nails 
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INCULCATING THE STAPLE IDEA 


larger than most alarms, in com- 
parison with the ordinary ban- 
tam; and, for another thing, it 
naturally implies that the Big 
Ben clock has usurped the p:inior- 
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dial perquisites of the rooster 
who, from time immemorial, has 
been Nature’s living alarm clock, 
heralding, as in “Chantecler,” the 
coming of each new morn. 

One fundamental point about 
the new Amberol records, as they 
are called, put out by the National 
Phonograph Company for use on 
the Edison phonograph, is the fact 
that they run more than twice as 
long as the standard records of 
the past. How wise it was, then, 
of the Edison people not to be 
satisfied with a bald statement of 
the fact about the new product 
but rather to show a section of a 
clock with the. hands pointing 
four and a half minutes past 
twelve and meaning that the Am- 
berol Records run for four and 
a half minutes, a length of time 
which all must appreciate as 
being considerable! It was poeti- 
cal merchandising again! 


BIGGER WORK FOR DAILY CLUB 

The reorganization of the work of 
the Daily Newspaper Club, the head- 
quarters of which are in New York, 
and its conduct along broader lines are 
possibilities indicated by the confer- 
ences being held by a special commit- 
tee of the club and a committee repre- 
senting the special agents in New York 
City. 

The special committee consists of 
Herbert Gunnison, William J. Pattison 
and John B. Woodward, the latter as a 
committee of one representing the pub- 
lishers. 

The committee representing the spe- 
cial agents includes Dan Carroll, chair- 
man; Charles Seested, Malcolm Orms 
bee, L. E. Crall and J. P. McKinney, 
president of the Six Point League. 

a SS 


CONSULTS HIS BIBLE THURS- 
DAYS 


New York, May 18, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The May 11 issue of Printers’ INK 
failed to reach us. Feels like there 
was something lacking if the little Ad- 
vertisers’ Bible doesn’t come ’round of 
a Thursday, so will you please send us 
that back number? 

Frester SaLes Company, 
By A. R. RosEnstatt. 
ter 


ROBERT W. BACHRACH DEAD 


Bachrach, head of the 
Bachrach Advertising Company, of San 
Francisco, died in Berkeley, May 5. 
He was a native of Venice, Italy, and 
was engaged in the mercantile business 


Robert W. 


n India for seven years. He was 48 


years old. 





One of the best known space 
buyers in the country, in discuss- 
ing the selection of newspapers, 
said: 


While circulation statistics are, 
of course,a guide,I do not depend 
upon that entirely. If the known 
circulation of a@ newspaper in a 
particular city is sufficiently large 
to entitle it to consideration, the 
amount of advertising it carries 
each week usually settles the mat- 
ter in my mind. Show me the 
newspaper that is used with 
large space by most of the lead- 
ing local merchants, which car- 
ries a large showing of foreign 
advertising, and I will show you 
an advertising medium that is ab- 
solutely essential to a successful 
advertising campaign in that city.” 


THE DENVER TIMES, with 


over 35,000 guaranteed daily cir- 


culation, with the leading local 
stores of Denver using large 
space in its columns each week, 
and with the announcements of 
the leading foreign advertisers, 
as well, is one of those news- 
papers the space buyer refers to, 
on which the advertiser takes no 
chance, but is assured of a me- 
dium that will bring him the re- 
sults he expects. 


Ask anyone who has _ up-to- 
date information of the Denver 
newspaper situation, and you will 
find he knows all about the won- 
derful success of THE TIMES 
as a clean family newspaper, with 
the quantity and quality of home 
circulation that most advertisers 
are seeking. 


Facts. figures and further in- 
formation are yours if you will 
ask for them. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Ac lvertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bildg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bl ig., St. Louis. 
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THICK MYSTERY  SUR- 
ROUNDS “ADVERTIS 
ERS’ PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION” 


AWFUL WARNINGS TO NEWSPAPERS 
Nov’ TO PRINT DR, WILEY S PURE 
hOOD PRONOUNCEMENTS, ON PAIN 
OF LOSING ADVERTISING PATRON AGE 

SECRETARY “HOOPER” SAYS 

MEMBERS SPEND $100,000,000 A 

YEAR IN ADVERTISING 
Western Unton Terecrarin Company, 

Puitapecpura, Pa, May 26, 1911. 

Painters’ INK, 

New York. 

Will you kindly wire collect what you 
know about Advertisers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, Fred. W, Hooper, seerctary. Do 
you know its address, its standing or 
what firms comprise it. 

‘Tue Nortiu AMERICAN, 


Western Unton Tetecraru Company. 
New York, May 26, 1911. 
hue Norra AMERICAN, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Great mystery about Advertisers’ Pro- 
tective Association. Can find no one 
who has pleasure of Fred. W. Hooper's 
acquinntanee, 

Joun Irving Romer, 
Editor Printers’ INK. 

Inquiries like that made by the 
Philadelphia North -lmerican have 
heen pouring into Printers’ INK 
since last Thursday, and up to the 
time of going to press the mystery 
as to the nature and importance 
of the association remains as deep 
as ever 

The interest of the North 
American and other papers, in- 
cluding Printers’ INk, is due to 
a circular sent out May 25th by 
the secretary of the association, 
in which is visible an unblushing 
attempt to hamstring the pure 
food movement by threatening 
the newspapers with a loss of ad- 
vertising patronage if they con- 
tinue to publish Dr. Harvey W. 
Wilev'’s official warnings against 
adulterated foods and drugs. 

The letterhead on which the 
circular is printed gives no clue 
to the location of the association 
or the names of its members. 
“Mr. Hooper” is to be addressed 
at Lock Box 2124, New York 
City. His name does not appear 
in the city directory or the tele- 
phone directory. Heis not known 
in the advertising world nor the 








world of press agents, where one J 
might be inclined to hunt for him. ( 
The patent medicine, drug and 
food lines appear never to have 
heard of him. 

Nor is there any more infor- 
mation about the “association.” 
All that we know about it is con- 
tained in a note in the circular: 





This association is composed of manu- 
facturers of foods, beverages and drugs, 
representing an investment of $400,000,- 
000, whose advertising expenses are an- 
nually over $100,000,000. Its objects are ] 
mutual protection against unjust, un- Af 

warranted, -and malicious assaults by 
een be rectly executive officers and gov- 
ernment bureaus. The legitimate en- 
forcement of the food and drugs act 
meets with our full approval, but we 
are opposed to judgment being rendered 
in the newspapers and by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's s unauthorized 
“Farmers’ Bulletins,” before a_ fair 
trial in the courts. 





The circular letter might ask 
who is behind Dr. Wiley in his 
crusade, But it does not dis- 
close who is behind Mr. Hooper. 
Is he, as some suspect, a relative 
of the immortal Mrs. Harris? 

Whatever hand penned _ the 
warning, it starts as follows: 


Dear Mr. Editor—During the past 
five years the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture has made 
a number of very vicious and uncalled r 
for assaults on foods, beverages and 
drugs, greatly to their injury, as well 
as damaging to the press, which has 
been carrying the advertising contracts 
in these lines. 

Many publications have, no doubt, 
felt the effect of these assaults by a 
reduction in amount of advertising 
patronage from the manufacturers of 
foods, beverages and patent medicines. 

We are, therefore, presenting the fol- 
lowing facts, to show why the earning | 
power of your publication has been, or 
will be, diminished in these lines, unless 


these attacks are stopped. | 
After attacking the  profes- 
sional standing of Dr. Wiley, the $ 


circular charges: 


He has spent millions of dollars of 
the people’s money to circulate erro- 
neous and untruthful reports regarding 
matters on which his opinion has been 
overruled by those higher in authority, 
notably the benzoate of soda, whiskey 
and coca-cola cases. 

In all these cases Dr. Wiley first 
squandered the people’s money to prove 
= he was right, and when the matters | 

ere presented to experts on these sub- 
jects he was proven to be wrong. 

eau of Chemistry as at pres- 
is a standing menace 
every ma business. 

Let Dr. Wiley conceive the opinion 
that any man’s product is injurious; he 
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“Strathmore Quality” 


Book and 
Cover Papers 


Some of them convey the Quality note — some 
bristle with Strength—some are sturdy with Reli- 
ability—some breathe gentle Art. 


No matter the impression that must dominate the 
presentation of your goods — 


—you can add to it, by printing your Advertising 
Literature on the right STRATHMORE 


QUALITY Book or Cover Paper. 


They cost a trifle more — but they add greatly to 
the appeal of your literature. 


Ask your printer to show you the STRATH- 
MORE QUALITY Books— or .we will send 


them. 





Write for folder giving details of our Prize Contest. Prizes aggre- 
gating $500 are offered for the best cover designs in 2, 3, 4 and 5 
printings, for use in illustrating our new sample book of “STRATH- 
MORE QUALITY” Cover Papers. Contest is open to all. 








The ‘‘ Strathmore Quality ’’ Mills 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 





3 
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first destroys the business by attacking 
it through the newspapers and by “bul- 
letins” issued from his department at 
public expense, and after everything 
possible has been done to ruin the busi- 
ness, he then proceeds to attempt to 
prove his case in the courts. 


The circular continues : 


It has often been asked: “What was 
Wiley’s motive in attacking these in- 
dustries?” And the answer is usually 
found in looking for the beneficiaries, 
In the whiskey case, the Kentucky dis 
tillers “could a tale unfold.’ 

In the benzoate of soda matter, 
Heinz’s “57 Varieties’ led the fight. 
In the matter of coca-cola, the manu 
facturers of “Caffeinless Coffee” were 
seen hovering in the distance, and in 
the fight of proprietary medicines, the 
American Medical Association, — better 
known as the “doctors’ trust,” fur- 
nishes the sinews of war. 

If this condition of affairs is not 
changed it will result in gre ily cutting 
down the support you receive from the 
manufacturers of almost numberless 
foods, beverages and proprictary or 
patent medicines, and the question pre- 
sents itself, Will you and your  influ- 
ential paper stand for such a condition ? 
We think not! 

The first thing for you to do is to 
write to the secretary of agriculture 
and to your congressmen and_ senators, 
telling them that you believe it contrary 
to the spirit of true Americanism to 
give one man the power to ruin any 
business, including’ your own, without 
due process of law, and that the as- 
saults before trial on legitimate indus- 
tries must cease. Second: Take the 
matter up in the editorial columns of 
your paper and show the people how 
their money is being squandered to ad- 
vance the interests of Dr. Wiley and 
his particular friends, ostensibly for 
the benefit of the “dear people.” 

08 © ~~ 


E. F. TREFZ AT MILWAUKEE 





“Advertising to-day is one of the big- 
gest factors of the world’s advance,” 
said Edward F. Trefz, of Chicago, ad- 
vertising counselor of the Associated 
Bill Posters and Distributors of the 
United States, in an address before the 
members of the Advertisers’ Club at 
Milwaukee, May 17. Mr. Trefz urged 
a large attendance from Milwaukee to 
the Boston convention. 

The club will send fifty delegates to 
the convention of the central division 
at Grant Rapids, Mich., June 15 and 
16. 

——+e+—____ 
STOPPING PUZZLE ADS 


While many of the puzzle or contest 
advertisements now being employed by 
some piano houses are so carefully 
worded, and the matter of prizes for 
each individual contest so well covered, 
as to avoid Federal intervention, yet the 
Post-Office Department is now constru- 
ing many of these scheme advertise- 
ments as illegal, and merely schemes to 
defraud, and is stopping them as such. 
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MORE “MEDICINE” FOR MR. 
REIDY 


PirrspurGu, May 23, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I find myself gasping for breath after 
reading Mr. D. A. Reidy’s article, ‘‘The 
Copy Writer versus the Business 
Writer.” 

{ am one of them myself—which 
ever term he chooses to call us, and I 
find myself pawing the air for words 
and missiles strong enough to defend 
our “craft.” 

The name “copy writer” may sound 
like a joke—though I have a pretty 
good sense of humor myself, I fail to 
go into hysterics at the mere mention 
of it. But the product—a joke? 
Never! Never! 

And why “callow youths’? True, 
some of us, in fact, most of us are 
youths, or once were, but never cal- 
low. At least I’ve yet to meet the 
really callow brand. And even at that, 
most of us recognize pretty well our 
own shortcomings. 

Sut we recognize even better the fact 
that we must study and understand 
thoroughly the articles we would write 
about. 

Certainly, we do like to do a little 
word juggling—-turn a smooth sentence 
now and then, but we do know how to 
write facts—how to write sincerity into 
our copy. 

And as for business experience, why, 
bless our dear Mr. Reidy, haven’t most 
of us been on the road, haven’t most 
of us clasped hands and talked face to 
face with the very men to whom we 
would sell goods by means of print- 
ers’ ink and pretty phrases? 

Rut perhaps all of us haven’t tried a 
mail-order business of our own. Most 
of us have business sense enough to 
realize that it takes capital, and quite 
a stack of it, to make a real success of 
the mail-order business, no matter how 
good the copy. 

Sut what copy writer, even the ones 
who come nearest to the callow type, 
hasn’t with more or less success, mar- 
keted by mail his own copy and ability! 

Mr. Reidy, I’m afraid, has met up 
with one of two exceptions, an 18- 
year-old correspondence grad., perhaps, 
whom he has written his article around. 
If he will look a little deeper into our 
dark pasts, I think he will find most of 
us have had a little real work to do 
work that has broadened us, and made 
us thinkers as well as workers. And 
most of us have come out on top. The 
few that aren’t at least headed upwards 
will soon find themselves back in the 
department store, wrapping packages. 

ALEXANDER TD, WALTER. 

P. S.—Is Mr. Reidy a copy writer? 


——_+e-—___ 


“Advertising from a_ scientific stand- 
point” was the title of the last of the 
season’s lectures in the advertising 
course of Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee. It was delivered bv S. 
Carver of the Kramer-Crasselt Company. 
Members of the Advertising Club at- 
tended, 
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O many advertisers 
who are familiar 
with the use of 
the Multigraph 
in the rapid pro- 

ductionof type-written form 
letters, its efficiency and 
economy as a rapid rotary 
printing-press are just be-' 
coming known. 


This latest application makes it an even more 
remarkable aid to the advertising department. 


LHAP/7 


N producing circulars, folders, 
bill-stuffers, booklets and 
other advertising-literature 

it saves 25 to 75% of the average 
annual printing-cost. 

N printing stationery and sys- 
tem-forms it makes an equal 
saving, and permits trying 

out experimental forms whose cost 
would otherwise be prohibitive. 


You can’t buy a Multigraph 
unless you need it 


HERE is no risk in an investiga- 
tion, for our representative’s re- 
port must prove to our satisfac- 
tion, as his demonstration must to yours, 


that you have a profitable application 
for the Multigraph. 


. 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES CO. 
Executive Offices and Factory 

1820 East 40th Street, Cievelindk, ‘Ohio 
BRANCH OFFICES—Where the Multigraph may 
be seen in operation: Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Vv: 
Cc hicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Columbus, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; 3 Denver, Colo.; 
Des Moines, Ia.; Detroit, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Hartford, Conn. ? Houston, Tex.; indianapolis, Ind.: 
Jac ksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, 

rk.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Memphis, Tenn.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; ; Minneapolis, Minn.; Montreal, ue.} 
Muncie, Ind.;_ Nashville, Tenn.; *Newar k, 
New Orleans,'La.; New York City; Norfolk, Va.; 
Oakland, Cal.; Oklz ahoma City, Okla.; 3; Omaha, 
Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; ; Portland, 
Ore.; Provide nce, R. I.; "Richmond, Va.; Rochester, 
N. ¥.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San’Francisco, Cal.; 
Scranton. Pa.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Springfield, Ill.; Springfield, Mass.; ; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Syracuse, N. Vi Toledo, Ohio; born Ont.; 
Vancouver, B. C.; Washington, D. C.; W sae sean 
W Va.; Winnipe 2. Man. i 
European Representatives: The a 
Multigraph Co., 79 Queen St., London, E. C, 
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Look for Ideal Conditions for 
Your Try-out Campaign 


NEW ENGLAND 


is by far the best place to make your start. Here 
are more than 6,000,000 people in cities and towns 
closely linked together. 


The people are prosperous, buy readily of advertised 
goods, and the daily newspapers go into nearly every 
home. 


Mr. Manufacturer: 
Prove Your Proposition 


What have you got that you would like to give a 
try-out? Have a ten city try-out in 


New England Daily Newspapers 
and prove your proposition. 


Any advertising agent will take your order for these 
ten good New England dailies. 


A fair try-out in this list will prove your plan a 
success that may be carried on through the country, or 
show its weak spots so that they can be made right. 


Use These Ten Good Dailies for Your Try-out : 


Worcester, Mass.,Gazette Portland, Me., Express 
New Bedford *4Upetiet’” Burlington, Vt., Free Press 
Salem, Mass., News New Haven, Ct., Register 
Lynn, Mass., Item Waterbury, Ct., Republican 
Spring field, Mass., Union Meriden, Ct., Record 
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AMERICA’S CHANCE ABROAD 





That American advertisers and man- 
ufacturers ought 
themselves for supplying a free-trade 
country like England with only twenty 
per cent of all importations into that 
country, leaving the remaining eighty 
per cent to be taken care of by other 
countries, whose total importance does 
not equal that of the United States, was 
the theme of S. H. Benson, the London 
advertising agent, in his address to the 
Agate Club of Chicago on May 15. 

‘The manufacturers of this country,” 
he said, “are spending mints of money 
in advertising and merchandising their 
products in Canada, which has a popula- 
tion of seven millions and imposes an 
average duty of thirty-five per cent, on 
imports, whereas the same amount of 
energy put into the English market, 
with its free trade and its population of 
something like fifty millions, would go 
very much farther. 

Mr. Benson paid tribute to Chicago 
as the “greatest advertising city of the 
world.” He briefly described how_ad- 
vertising was being carried on in Eng- 
land. “Every hamlet, village and town 
in England ‘has learned the value of 
advertising and engages in it.” 

Robert W. Childs, assistant United 
States district attorney for Chicago, 
spoke interestingly on fraudulent ad- 
vertising. From his experience he 
doesn’t consider any proposition that 
guarantees over six per cent a safe in- 
vestment no matter how well advertised. 

“T believe a. publication of any sort,” 
he continued, ‘‘whether magazine, news- 
paper or any kind that uses the mails, 
that accepts an advertising proposition 
without thorough investigation where, 
on the face of it, it is apparently im- 
possible for the advertiser to substan- 
tiate his statements—is just as guilty 
of crime as is the advertiser and that 
every publication can have more influ- 
ence and do more good for the country 
than a thousand prosecuting attorneys 
or a thousand Federal courts by refus- 
ing to run any advertising in its pub- 
lication that is. not absolutely assured 
and legitimate.” 

McDowell, a London soup man- 
ufacturer, described the difference in 
advertising mediums used in this coun- 
try and those used 
The most effective medium his concern 
is using, he said, is the stereopticon. 
He has free views on stereopticon slides 
of interesting places in the world and 
has lectures on these delivered free by 
ministers of the churches. He intro- 
duces into the lecture a few advertising 
slides showing the making of: Edwards 
Desiccated Soups. 


ee i 


TUPPER STUDIED INDUS- 
TRIAL EUROPE 


C. A 


C. A. Tupper, formerly advertising 
manager of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has just returned 
from a year’s tour of all the countries 
of Europe west of Russia, during 
which he visited every industrial cen- 
ter of importance as well as many of 
the smaller industrial towns. 


in Great Britain.. 


to be ashamed of © 


+ 





3eing over 90 per cent city 
circulation, beyond any ques- 
tion, 


the greatest 
sales-creating 
force 


in the City of 


‘Worcester 
Mass. 


is the 


Gazette 
LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION ! 


Its advertising rates are the 
lowest of any Worcester paper, 
per thousand. Present average 
circulation over 18,000 copies 
nightly. 

“The paper that goes home!” 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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Now! 


@Keep Printers’ 
Ink in bound form. 
Each quarter is 
handsomely bound 
in heavy board and 
black cloth, with 
gold letters, $2.00 


per vol. Complete 


order your 1911 
Bound Volumes 


now. 
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WHEN ADVERTISERS MAKE 
UP THEIR LISTS 





SUMMER A FAVORITE TIME FOR SE- 
LECTING MEDIUMS-+ WITH SOME 
ADVERTISERS THE PROCESS IS A 
CONTINUOUS | PERFORMANCE — AD- 
VERTISERS DO NOT OBSERVE VACA- 
TIONS AS STRENUOUSLY. AS /PUB- 
LISHERS 





“A place in our newspaper list?” 
repeated an advertising . agent, 
who is responsible for the allot- 
ments of a certain national ad- 
vertiser. “A place in our list? 
Why, dear man, our list was made 
up last November. I’m’ at work 
now on fall lists for my other ac- 
counts.” 

This agent is part of an agency 
which finds the summer its busi- 
est time. Its spring breathing 
spell is almost over, and it is pre- 
paring to swing into a strenuous 
season, which culminates, so far 
as inside pressure is concerned, 
with August. August is the busi- 
est month of its busiest season, 
and all office vacations are barred 
in that month. 

Summer, in fact, is the normally 
busy season in the big service 
agencies. The volume of adver- 
tising running may slacken but 
the volume of advertising in prep- 
aration is at its flood, and this is 
what makes work. Fall cam- 
paigns are being considered and 
planned, lists are being selected, 
solicitations heard, investigations 
made. The publishers and their 
representatives may be canvass- 
ing mountains and seashore for 
mental refreshment, but the ad- 
vertising managers and astute 
agents are “on the job.” 

One of the particular advan- 
tages the big advertiser usually 
enjoys over the little advertiser 
or the beginner is in the time he 
allows himself for the prepara- 
tion of plans and copy. 

The tendency is more and more 
to use the so-called quiet season 
for doing the preparatory work 
and to shove back into it all work 
that does not have to be abso- 
lutely up-to-the-minute. Cam- 
paign time is too valuable to use 
for making lists, thinking “out 
plans‘ and doing things that can 


just as well be done at another 
time. Some work cannot be put 
back. There are always things to 
be done and undone. But some 
things are perennial, not to say, 
sempiternal, and the advertising 
manager or agent who waits until 
the eleventh hour to do them is 
an advertising spendthrift. 

Campaign time, logically, is the 
time for trailing the sales man- 
ager, and seeing how the plans 
work out— observing, studying, 
criticising, changing. If your 
campaign is planned before you 
get into the thick of these details, 
you stand a much better chance 
of steering it instead of letting it 
steer you. For example— 

“We generally know: what me- 
diums we are going to advertise 
in several months ahead,’ says 
William Galloway, of the William 
Galloway Company, farm ma- 
chinery, Waterloo, Ia, “but we 
really do not allot the space until 
the time comes, which, of course, 
depends upon conditions. If con- 
ditions are right to ‘hit it hard,’ 
we increase it, and if they are a 
little bit off we decrease it.” 

Thrashing out the list during 
the summer gives an opportunity 
to “get a perspective.” There is 
not so much chance then of being 
carried by storm, or deciding 
from motives of sentiment on in- 
sufficient information. It is an 
important matter and deserves 
the opportunity for getting a few 
“second thoughts” about it. 

“We make up our list in the 
fall for the entire year,” says O. C. 
Harn, advertising manager of the 
National Lead Company. “We do 
considerable work in the way of 
planning our campaigns for the 
following year during the sum- 
mer, but no lists of mediums are 
made up until September and Oc- 
tober.” 

And L. R. Greene, advertising 
manager of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, says: 

“Practically all our work in 
making up our list of magazines, 
trade papers, etc., is taken care of 
during May and June.” 

And even more illuminating is 
the statement of E. Mapes, secre- 
tary of the Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany: 
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“We usually make our contracts 
for space with the different publi- 
cations that we use during the 
summer months. Contracts run, 
however, from January to Janu- 
ety. 

Aside from the desirability of 
getting a good long start for the 
actual selling campaign and gar- 
nering all the advantages that ac- 
crue from having an ample mar- 
gin of time, there is this extra 
handle: it leaves the way open to 
make quick shifts, when expedi- 
ent, without upsetting the general 
scheme, or thinking through the 
Ww hole proposition again. 

“T never take my eye off the 
list,” says S. C. Dobbs, advertis- 
ing and sales manager of the 
Coca Cola Company. “Sometimes 
| take papers off thirty days after 
we start, and again I add them 
in the middle of the season. 

“I try to watch the entire situ- 
ation as closely as I can and when 
conditions change I make my list 
change to meet them. I am per- 
fectly willing at any time to pay 
a short rate when I find I am ‘in 
wrong, so far as the medium is 
concerned. 

“T do not make up an ironclad 
list, nor do I have an inelastic ap- 
propriation. I attempt to use ad- 
vertising as a physician would 
use remedial agencies—use it 
when and where needed and in 
such class and quantity as seem 
to meet the exigencies of. the 
case. 

“It might be much easier for me 
to make up an arbitrary list in 
January, which would be the log- 
ical time for me to make up such 
alist, and then turn that list loose 
and let it go at that.” 

Says J. M. Campbell, advertis- 
ing manager of Procter & Gam- 
ble: 

“Our appropriation for the ad- 
vertising of Ivory Soap is usually 
made in August, but our list is 
not made up at any particular 
time of the year. .Our inclination 
is not to make radical changes in 
the list of mediums which we are 
using, but to renew with such of 
them as show satisfactory in- 
creases in circulation. It happens, 


however, that almost invariably: 


we find we are contracted up to 





Some Industries with distributing 
headquarters and factories 
located in 


Portland 
Maine’s Largest City! 


Wire Screens. 

(Largest in the World) 
Paper Mills. 

Silk Mills. 

Lumber Mills. 

Marine Specialties. 
Canning Factories. 
Confectionery. 

Matches. 

Drain Pipes. 

Iron Works, 

Furniture. 

Leather Goods, 

Paints and Oils. 

Stoves and Furnaces. 
Agricultural Implements. 
Carriages. 

And many others. 


Evening Express 


Maine’s Largest Daily 


Circulation! 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


Record Herald 


Leads in 
Advertising Gains 


During the month of April The 
Chicago Record- Herald gained 
in advertising over April, 1910 


397 Columns 


This is the largest gain shown 
by any Chicago newspaper dur- 
ing the above month 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
rom Jan. 1, 1911, 
to April 30, 1911 


Daily Average, exceeding 
200,000 








Sunday Average, exceeding 
220,000 





Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office, 710 TIMES BUILDING 
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almost our entire appropriation.” 

It is the common practice 
among the big advertisers to 
have an elastic appropriation for 
advertising. As a rule, they are 
not tied down to a hard-and-fast 
sum. The amount is laid out on 
a sliding scale, so to speak, with 
maximum and minimum points. 
It all depends upon the results 
being obtained. If conditions 
shape up well and business is 
coming their way, they “follow 
their luck,” as the gambler would 
call it, and stay with it as long as 
it holds. 

The advertising beginner does 
not often do this, and probably it 
is just as well that he does not, 
until he learns the way about. It 
takes a good deal of judgment 
and experience to ride the adver- 
tising horses in this fashion and 
jump from one to another in mid- 
stream. And one has got to have 
a well-developed and co-ordinated 
system of checking which the be- 
ginner does not have. 

There are, however, more ad- 
vertisers and advertising man- 
agers in this class of manipula- 
tors of advertising appropriations 
than will always admit it. It 
serves aS a very convenient way 
of bowing out importunate solici- 
tors to tell them that the “ad- 
vertising appropriation has al- 
ready been exhausted,” or that 
“the list has been made up” and 
is “ironclad,” but such is rarely 
the case with the big advertisers. 
Most of them keep a little some- 
thing in reserve for an emer- 
gency—a “real good buy” or a 
clever scheme. 

“Our general campaign is really 
planned along about the first of 
February,” says a manufacturer 
of the Middle West, “though to 
tell it would spoil the bluff that 
I hand to the advertising solic- 
itors. We make up our minds 
about that time as to what medi- 
ums we will use. 

“But our list is rather elastic. 
If the advertising appropriation 
will permit, we add to our list 
at any time that we see medi- 
ums that we feel we ought to be 
using. On the other hand, we 
discontinue at any time that we 
feel that we have made a mis- 


take. Of course, our heaviest ad- 
vertising is through the spring 
and summer months.” 

Montgomery Hallowell, general 
advertising manager of the United 
States Motor Company, agrees that 
advertising plans and schedules 
are worked out during the sum- 
mer months. 

“It is largely true of automo- 
bile manufacturers, and I am in- 
clined to believe the same rule 
applies in many other lines of 
trade,” he says. 

The actual selection of the list 
may be left to the last moment 
where the general character of 
the campaign is settled. But even 
then some margin of time is 
needed. 

“Our campaign,’ says Charles 
W. Mears, the advertising mana- 
ger of the Winton Motor ‘Car 
Company, “generally begins in 
July, which means that we make 
up our list annually about May.” 

The lengthening out of the pre- 
liminary work is due to a num- 
ber of causes. In the earlier days 
when advertising was “magic,” the 
grinding out of .all copy was a 
sort of hand-to-mouth affair, 
much as most newspaper adver- 
tising copy has to be to-day. But 
all copy was then dashed off, 
mediums were selected by intui- 
tion, and trade _ investigations 
were made “on paper.” The ad- 
vertising man who did not have 
the secret in his head and could 
not produce “pulling” copy over 
night was worse than incompe- 
tent! 

The evolution toward greater effi- 
ciency is due to several factors. The 
popularity of advertising has pro- 
duced competition between prod- 
ucts, between agencies, between 
publishers. Certainty has begun 
to take the place of guesswork as 
to why insertions are missed, as 
to why ads are not pulling, and 
why some mediums are _ better 
than others. The “magical” for- 
mula began to disappear; the 
ideal of truth-telling came over 
the horizon. And-just as soon 
as it became important to get 
facts to talk about it became im- 


-portant to find the time to get 


the facts. 
And so it happens that a ra- 
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tional situation is developing. Ad- 
vertisers are insisting on sound 
work and agencies are insisting 
on getting the time and the ma- 
terial with which to do it. 

A minute’s reflection will show 
why the agencies are planning 
so many of their fall campaigns 
now. 

The monthly. magazines close 
their columns to _ advertising, 
some a month, some two months 
ahead of the day of issue. If-we 
wish to make one of the leading 
women’s magazines in October we 
must get our copy in not later 
than August 1. Advertisers and 
agencies may rush through trifles 
like laying out campaigns and put- 
ting selling power into copy and 
picking winners among the pub- 
lications, but the publications 
themselves simply have got to 
take the time to get their issues 
out. 

How much more time shall be 
taken for preparation than the 
bare necessities require is a mat- 
ter of individual taste. In the 
first place there must be some 
sort of an investigation, or, in 
the case of an old account, a re- 
view at least. The better class 
of agencies will not accept an ac- 
count unless they are allowed to 
get in under the surface. That 
takes time—it may be a week, it 
may be a month. The advertis- 
ing manager of one well-known 
concern took six months to 
familiarize himself with the facts 
before he put pen to paper. But 
that is exceptional. 

After investigation, comes 
discussion and formulation of 
plans,. decision, as to character of 
copy, selection of the mediums, 
etc. It is not safe to allow less 
than a week for this. 

Then the drawings, and here 
we must make a good, large al- 
lowance—three weeks or more. 
You can’t hurry the artist with- 
out taking chances. He won’t 
work by a time-clock. Some of 
the famous artists have to be 
booked three months ahead. 

For the engravirgs, allow a 
week more, at the very inside. 

All this time the copy writer 
has been priming in the intervals 
between other work, and the ac- 





A Wealthy 
New England City! 


New Haven 


Its magnificent industries, most- 
ly owned and operated by New 
Haven capitalists, create a fund 
of wealth. 

Not only the wages but also the 
profits of operation are largely 
spent in New Haven. 

The wage-earners and capital- 
ists alike, read the 
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New Haven’s 
Best Paper ! 


Largest and Best circulation! 
Greatest Want Ad Medium in 
Connecticut ! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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tual composition of a small series 
will come quickly, say a week for 
them all. 

Then the copy must be set, the 
ad composed, the proofs drawn, 
read and forwarded—a week 
more. The customer must be al- 
lowed time’ to look them over 
and there must be a safe margin 
for delays. 

After this the final corrections 
are to be made, the revises sub- 
mitted, viséed, the electrotypes 
made and, last of all, the final 
shipments. 

This uses up nine or ten weeks, 
exclusive of time set for investi- 
gation. It can be done in far less, 
by hurrying and overlapping the 
different processes. But it is not 
wise, it is not safe. It is better 
to be sure than sorry. 

That is the mechanism laid 
bare. It must be considered at 
any time of the year, But it 
ought particularly to be consid- 
ered during the summer because 
summer precedes the _ busiest 
merchandising season of the year. 
Summer is the time when impres- 
sions are being received, and 
tentative decisions made. It is 
the time when many, probably 
most, lists are being thumbed 
over. 

—_——_- + e+ ——-— 


HOW UNITED CIGAR STORES 
COMPANY IS ORGANIZED 


Corporation of United Cigar Stores 
of New York, the holding company for 
selling companies bearing that name, 
received a total of $1,562,529 in divi- 
dends from its subsidiaries from last 
year’s operations. This is the first time 
that any idea of the Tobacco Trust’s 
distributing agency business has ever 
been known. 

A Boston News Bureau _ representa- 
tive was one of two stockholders pres- 
ent at the recent annual meeting in 
New York to whom were given the 
following earnings for the past year: 


Dividends recd. from sub. cos. 


Se . Peer eer er $1,562,529 
Interest on $3,600,000 6% 

I le oe ee ee an 58S ils 216,000 
Net carried to surplus...... 1,346,529 
Previous surplus ........... 93,827 

ee OR errr er 1,440,356 
Dividends pdid ...:....,.... *720,080 
Balance surplus ............ ~ 720,276 


*Four of 1%4.% each and extra of 2%. 


The company has $10,000,000 capital, 
of which $9,000,000 is outstanding, 
and of this the American Tebacco Co. 
owns 66%, or $6,000,000. 


The stockholders’ list showed about 
200 names, but the holdings of persons 
not affiliated with Tobacco interests in 
excess of five or ten shares were few 
and far between. The Whelan family, 
next to the American Company, were 
the largest individual holders. A 
glance at the list revealed: 


Shares 
American Tobacco Co.......... 60,000 
RSCOTMG 9s WRBIBN” 650 csccrsicvs 7,440 
ca yw NM” “Soph occ eu wow ou 3,660 
OS EE eek ek iw so Sees p S.s0n 1,200 
POUR TRORNONG, Ji... ccscecieces 900 
H. P. Goldschmidt & Co......... 400 
NE SVAN. Nu-v ca seavcwa sees 400 
2 ory 5 200 
Sie Mie, RUNES 6 0.0. s'a beh as008e 400 
Other members Whelan family 
ee re rere 1,000 
*Directors. 


James B. Duke, a director and presi- 
dent of American Tobacco Co., is given 
as only a small minority stockholder. 

American Tobacco Company and the 
Whelan family and connections proba- 
bly hold nine-tenths of the stock of the 
company. 

Isaac F. Marcosson, the magazine 
writer, who several years ago wrote for 
the Saturday Evening Post a story on 


the operations of the United Cigar. 


Stores Company, and its president, 
George J. Whelan, appears on the 
stockholders’ list as the owner of sev- 
eral shares. 

A director of the company says: 
“The corporation of United Cigar 
Stores is a holding company pure and 
simple and depends for its income en- 
tirely upon dividends paid to it by sub- 
sidiaries. It owns no stores; neither 
does it operate any. 

The main subsidiary has been the 
United Cigar Stores Company of New 
Jersey, which in turn controlled the 
United Cigar Stores of Illinois, United 
Cigar Stores of Rhode Island and other 
distributing agencies. Present gross 
sales of the system are believed to be 
about $30,000,000.—Boston News Bu- 
reau, May 20. 


$$ ———<$¢-6- 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS TO MEET 


The_ International Association of 
Photo-Engravers will hold its next con- 
vention in Cincinnati, at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, June 26-28. The work accom- 
plished by the sectional conferences 
will be reviewed and acted upon, as 
well as other work initiated. 


—_— —_+o-—___ 


Stephen L. Coles, at one time man- 
aging editor of the Electrical Review, 
has joined the advertising agency of 
Charles W. Hoyt. Mr. Coles has had 
much experience in preparation of tech- 
nical -copy. 


In the corrupt practices bill row 
pending before the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, and which bids fair to pass, is 
a clause which compels newspapers to 
print above a political advertisement the 
amount received for the advertisement. 
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You dictate with far more 


leisure, yet twice as rapidly to 


The Edison 


Business Phonograp 


as to a stenographer 


OUR present dictating speed is ab- 
Lge Ft limited by the speed at 

which your stenographer can_ take 
your dictation in shorthand—(which is 
usually not over 75 to 100 words a 
minute). 


The Edison Business Phonograph has 
no speed limit. It will take your dic- 
tation at 150 or 200 words a minute, 
or as much faster as you can talk. 
Furthermore, the stenographer can 
transcribe from Phonographic dictation 
twice as fast as from shorthand notes, 
and she wastes none of her time in 
taking anybody’s dictation in shorthand. 

The Edison Business Phonograph is 
ready whenever you are ready to dic- 
tate—(the stenographer may be taking 
some one’s else dictation, just as im- 
portant as your own). 

With the Edison Business Phonograph 
you may stop and think out and formu- 
late exactiy what you want to say and 


how to say it—(while a stenographer 
fidgets around and chews her pencil 
and wonders when you are going to 
get through—knocking your best 
thoughts sky high). 

If you wish something that you’ve 
said repeated, simply set the reproducer 
back and the Phonograph repeats it ex- 
actiy as you said it—(the stenographer 
digs back to her shorthand notes and 
rcads what you’ve said with an entire- 
ly_ different inflection that throws you 
off your train of thought). 

There is not a business office, small 

or large, in any branch of industry in 
the United States to-day, that will not 
find the Edison Business Phonograph 
a pacemaker of efficiency and a direct 
economy. 
Let the Edison dealer near you dem- 
onstrate the Edison Business Phono- 
graph to you on your own work in 
your own office—or write us today 
for full particulars. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 211 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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WHICH IS BEST—DIRECT 
OR INDIRECT APPEAL? 


TWO SHREDDED WHEAT ADS FOR 
JUNE CONTAINING ALMOST IDEN- 
TICAL COPY BUT MAKING RADIC- 
ALLY DIFFERENT APPEALS TO THE 
EYE=—-TO DECIDE WHICH IS BEST IS 
THE KIND OF PROBLEM THAT DI- 
VIDES THE EXPERTS INTO OPPOSING 
CAMPS 





Here is one of the commonest 
and, at the same time, most tan- 
talizing problems that enters into 
the day’s work of the practical 
advertising man. 

In preparing an illustrated ad, 
shall the layout man focus atten- 
tion on the article offered for 
sale, or, shall he go a little out- 
side of his subject in order to 
capture the attention of those not 
interested—or who may not think 
themselves inte i 
ticle itself? 

This is a theoretical question, 
but with a very practical bearing. 
Every designer of advertising has 
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The Bride of Today 
‘ ; becomes the house- 

keeper of tomorrow. 
) The romance of court- 
. ship must give way to 
| the practical realities 

of house management. 

Every month ts June 

to the young house- 

| wife who knows 
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Food Made in Biscuit Form 
THE SHREDDED Wear c PAN 
JAGARA FAL 








to answer the question, one way 
or the other, twelve times a year 
or fifty-two times a year, accord- 
ing to how often he puts out new 
copy. 

In the June magazines, the 
Shredded Wheat Company has 


two very different looking ads. 
One features a June bride and the 
other Shredded Wheat biscuit in 
appetizing forms. When the text 
of the two ads is compared, it 
will be found to be almost iden- 
tical, 

oth of these ads are good 
enough to be hung in an adver- 
tising exhibit or to be passed out 
as models to students in a corre- 
spondence school course. Yet 





The bride of today becomes the housekeeper of 
tomorrow. The romance of courtship must give 
way to the practical realities of house manage- 
ment. Every month is June to the young house- 
wile who knows 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


and the many delicious combinations that can be 
made with fresh berries or other fruits. Nothing 
so delicious and wholesome as Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit with strawberries, and nothing so easy 
to prepare. 


tic 
sunmer when the stomach is tired of meats and soggy pastries. 
Strawberries and all ead tng ese cn ge rte ud 


THE ONLY BREAKFAST CEREAL MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 
Made by The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











both cannot be the best. One 
will have more readers than the 
other, one will sell more than the 
other. Which is the lady and 
which is the tiger? 

The Shredded Wheat Company 
is not exactly a novice at adver- 
tising and it answers the question 
by publishing both pieces of copy 
in different magazines. Is that 
the correct solution of the prob- 
lem? 

ee een 
G. J. CHASE WITH “BOYS’ MAG- 
AZINE” 





Geo. J. Chase, formerly with Col- 
lier’s Weekly and The Housewife, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
The Boys’ Magazine, with offices at 1 
Madison avenue, New York City. Mr. 
Chase will take care of all advertising 
east of Pittsburg. The K. Hoyt Stone 
Company, 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed Western repre- 
sentative. 
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J 1 One-Eyed Men 


and 4,980 with two good eyes each, read THE OIL AND GAS 
JOURNAL every week. They are practical oil and gas men with 
good money to spend. 


They pay for and read THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
because it is of genuine service to them. ‘The advertising pages 
are clean and honorable—no fakes can creep in. 








If you've a legitimate proposition for oil and gas men you'll 
get a hearing quick through the advertising pages of THE OIL AND 
GAS JOURNAL. You're losing good sales opportunities every 
day you delay writing for a rate card and information. Just a post- 
card will do—but send the card now. 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Vi 

















A New Standard for Trade Journals 


We are establishing a new standard for trade journal 
advertising: (1) By making our circulation claims a part of 
our contract; (2) by selling our space at a low rate; and (3) 
by maintaining a uniform schedule of rates and conditions for 








all customers. 


Many of the largest advertisers to the Drug and Soda 
Fountain trades favor us with the bulk of their trade journal 
appropriations, because they know what we are doing and 
because they find it profitable to use liberal space in our 
publications. 


The Pharmaceutical Era 
The Soda Fountain 


D. 0. HAYNES & CO., Publishers 82 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
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WHEN ADVERTISING BY 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPOR- 
ATIONS SUCCEEDS 


AND WHEN IT CANNOT—THE PUBLIC 
QUICK TO SENSE DISHONEST MO- 
TIVE—CITIZENS RESPOND TO THE 
FRANK AND SINCERE APPROACH— 
THE RIGHT CAMPAIGN MIGHTIER 
THAN LEGISLATIVE LOBBYING OR 
CORRUPTION 


By Edward Hungerford, 
Publicity of Brooklyn 


Director of 
, Railroad. 


Rapid Transit 

At the beginning, it may be said 
that the corporation—and by this 
I mean any of the great consolida- 
tions which transact a semi-public 
business of furnishing transporta- 
tion or light or communication by 
telegraph or telephone—may save 
its money by declining to adver- 
tise unless its own record be near- 
ly as clean as the hound’s tooth. 
Of course any of these companies 
may advertise for business, for 
passengers or subscribers, and 
their returns are apt to be based 
upon the value of the wares they 
advertise. But when a corpora- 
tion advertises itself for public 
sympathy or for public support, 
then let it take heed unto itself. 
It must be something more than a 
business, it must be an institution, 
and, more than that, it must be 
prepared to justify itself as an in- 
stitution. 

For instance, to make an entire- 
ly possible case: suppose a big 
steam railroad was anxious to 
thrust one of its lines into a terri- 
tory that was tightly held by some 
single monopolistic transportation 
system. Then suppose that this 
ambitious railroad had at least a 
fairly good reputation for the hon- 
esty of its finances, and decency 
in dealing with its patrons, and I 
can see no reason why a cleverly 
planned advertising campaign, 
dealing with the citizens of the 
territory in which it wished to en- 
ter with frankness and sincerity, 
should not bring it the facilities it 
desires. Such a campaign should 
prove mightier than the tricks and 
devices of corrupt city councils or 
state legislatures, and should, in a 
little while, justify itself. 

The public is singularly respon- 


sive to an advertising campaign 
of this sort—one that 1s conducted 
in honesty and sincerity, because 
it demands at all times, to see the 
cards face up upon the table. If 
a service corporation cannot afford 
to play the game in this way, it 
would do w ell to save itself such 
adv ertising ape. 


a - te)er 
BU LLETIN FOR ADVERTISING, 
TOO 
William H. Reers, who recently re- 


from The Fourth Estate, has 
acquired the United States and Cana- 
dian rights for the electric bulletin 
which was exhibited at the Waldorf- 
Astoria during the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Convention. 

The machine, the development of 
which is said to have cost $200,000, is 
to be used not only for news purposes, 
but for advertising as well, and a field 
for it is also believed to exist in hotels, 
stores and exchanges of various sorts. 
The Times is the first newspaper in 
New York to adopt it. Mr. Beers is 
now engaged in incorporating the Elec- 
tric Bulletin Service Company which 
will manufacture the machine. 


GOT RAILROADS” INTERESTED 


The Commercial Club of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., recently engineered an interest- 
ing bit of community boosting. _On 
the occasion of the opening of the — 
Morrell Packing Plant, C. L. Dodson, 
publisher of the Press and president of 
the Commercial Club, extended invita- 
tions to the heads of the departments 
of all of the five railroads running 
through that city, to be the guests of 
the club at a banquet that evening. All 
the railroads were represented, and 
the Illinois Central sent a special train 
of five cars, with the president, vice- 
president, general passenger agent, and 
the heads of the freight and truck de- 
partments. 


signed 











KNOWN BY HIS COMPANY 

“PRINTERS’ Ink is about the only 
magazine I read from beginning to 
end, and have filed away in an accessi- 
ble place. For some time I hive made 
it an invariable rule to have one or 
two copies of Printers’ Ink conspicu- 
ously laying on my desk. The impres- 
sion upon a discriminating outsider en- 
tering an office and seeing PrINnTER®’ 
Ink in evidence is one that may well 
be courted.”—E-rtract from a_ letter 
from a Chicago advertising man, 


ST. LOUIS ADMEN FOR I. 8H. 
SAWYER 


The St. Louis Advertising Men’s 
League is booming I. H. Sawyer, vice- 
president of the Brown Shoe Company, 
who has for three years been president 
of the league, for president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of America, 
and has already got the Kansas City 
Advertising Club lined up for him. 
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The Fal] Fashion Num- 
ber of the Dry Goods 
Economist Will Be 
Published = June 24th 


To the manufacturers or distributors of mer- 
chandise intended for final selling over the 
retail counters of dry goods and department 
stores, this number presents the opportunity— 


Of reaching 12,000 well-rated, influential, 
live buyers of their prcducts— 


Of reaching them when they are on the 
threshold of their Fall buying season— 


Of reaching them through a particular 
number of the DRY GOODS ECONO- 
MIST that is WAITED FOR by those mer- 
chants and buyers, with phenomenal inter- 
est— | 


A number that is read and referred to 
WEEK AFTER WEEK through the entire 


_period in which they place their orders. 


a 


Latest time for advertisements 
for the “‘FALL FASHION 
NUMBER’’ will be Wednes- 
day, June 21st 


Dry Goods Economist 


231 West 3oth Street 
New York 
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Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 12 West 31st Street, New York 
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Watpo P. Warren, Managing Editor. 
New York, June i, 191T. 

The manager for 

Who alarge advertiser 
Believes in recently had fun 
Advertising ? with his advertis- 
ing agent. ‘See 

here,” he said, “you are always 
preaching advertising to others 


and yet ] never knew you to spend 
any of your own money in real 
advertising. What's the trouble? 
Has your own observation of the 
benefits of advertising as derived 
from your clients been such as to 
make you doubt the expedienc y of 
advertising your own business ?’ 

It was a good-natured but a very 
fair thrust. One of the signs of 
the times is that more agencies are 
to-day advertising their own serv- 
ices than at any previous period in 
the industry. Still, the number of 
non-advertisers among the agen- 
cies remains largely in the major- 
itv. Why? It must be either that 


they don’t believe in advertising 
down deep in their hearts, or else 
they confess themselves unable to 
make it pay. 
June 


The magazines carry a 


page from the Mahin agency in 
which they say very pointedly: 

We know that when we can invest 
the advertising appropriations of our 
customers successfully, we can do the 
same thing for ourselves. 

The first of this year we outlined an 
advertising campaign to exploit our 
service. This campaign is being con- 
ducted on a conservative basis in such 
magazines as Harper's, Scribner’s, Cen- 
tury, World’s Work, and in Printers’ 
Ink and other advertising journals. 

So far this year our volume of busi- 
ness has exceeded, by a large per- 
centage, any like period in our history. 

Some time ago Printers’ INK 
attempted to list the great manu- 
facturing corporations of the 
country under two heads: Those 
who don’t advertise and _ those 
who do. The joke of it was that 
no sooner was a corporation list- 
ed as a non-advertiser than evi- 
dence would turn up to show that 
the company was actually adver- 
tising in some form—if not in its 


own name, chen th rough some 
subsidiary company; if not in 
dailies and magazines, then in 


farm papers or trade papers. A 
bona fide non-advertiser among 
the big corporations was as hard 
to find as a hen’s tooth. 

But supposing the same test 
was applied to the advertising 
agencies. We should be ashamed 
to print the results. 





Printers’ INK says: 

Always remember that your 
customer is lazy, and won't move 
unless you moke it easy for him. 

There is room 
of Ee 
Right Spirit tween national 
advertisers and the dealers who 
sell their goods. Nobody would 
be the loser by this, as it would 
profit both the dealer and the 
manufacturer. A certain hard- 
ware dealer in Minneapolis shows 
not only a spirit of enterprise in 
getting his share of the demand 
created by natioial advertising, 
but sets an example which affords 
a useful hint to manufacturers. 
In the front of this store is a 
fine oak bulletin board with the 
caption, “We handle the follow- 
ing advertised goods.” From 
various publications advertise- 
ments of any and all goods car- 


A Dealer 




















ried in stock are clipped and 
pasted on the board. This fea- 
ture is said to have proved ex- 
tremely valuable to the store, with 
practically no cost for upkeep. 
Many times a customer while 
waiting for goods to be wrapped 
up looks over the board and finds 
something he has seen advertised 
many times and has intended to 
purchase, and the opportunity is 
irresistible. Instead of waiting 
for such advertising matter as 
manufacturers may happen to send 
him, this dealer also makes it a 
practice of writing to the manu- 
facturer for advertising matter 
avout various lines of goods he 
sees an opportunity to push. 
Such initiative on the part of the 
dealer should be encouraged by 
every manufacturer; in fact, many 
a dealer would thank a manufac- 
turer for suggesting the idea in 
the first place. 








Printers’ INK says: 

Give the reader of your adver- 
tisement a mental picture of him- 
self making his first move to con- 
nect with your proposition. 


Too Much ‘Is it possible for 

a publication to 
Circulation AE gg egg 
for Profit circulation for 


the advertiser? A leading mag- 
azine complains in a recent edi- 
torial that its circulation is grow- 
ing faster than its advertising 
rates can be advanced. If the in- 
creased circulation is of the same 
quality as the main body of its 
subscribers, it obviously gives the 
advertiser just that much more 
for his money before the rates 
are raised. 

Pending new rates, and the ex- 
piration of long-time contracts, 
surplus fat is a little uncomfort- 
able for a publisher. But from 
the advertiser's point of view 
large circulation seldom means a 
larger number of the same class 
of people, but instead a wider ap- 
peal on the part of the publica- 
tion so as to include new and dif- 
ferent classes—only a fraction of 
whom are possible customers for 
any one advertiser. And yet the 
rates must be increased according 
to the size of the circulation or 
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The adver- 


the publisher loses. 
tiser may therefore be buying in- 
creased circulation and yet getting 
a decrease on returns per dollar 
expended. 

In time, perhaps, we shall hear 
less about size of circulation and 


more about pulling power ef- 
ficiency per dollar for a given class 
of advertising. For, after all, that 
is what the advertiser really 
wants. 


Printers’ INK says: 

If some men could sell goods 
the way they sell their services 
there would be less need of re- 
vising address books. 


It is the pride of 
Anticipating the better sort 04 
Legislation business men 

that they not 
only conduct their business with- 
in the limits of existing statutes, 
but also that they anticipate rea- 
sonable statutes yet to be enacted 
and do not wait to be compelled 
by law to deal fairly with the 
public. The growing legislation 
and legal action reflecting on the 
ethical status of the “premium 
business” should be sufficient to 
put the emphasis of public senti- 
ment on the side which future 
legislation is destined to be ar- 
rayed. 

The Supreme Court of West 
Virginia has recently sustained a 
law which requires a tax of $500 
in each county in which a trad- 
ing-stamp company does business. 
Kansas has refused a_trading- 
stamp concern’s application’ for a 
charter to* do business in the 
state, on the grounds that it would 
enable Kansas merchants to vio- 
late existing statutes against 
games of chance. That there is 
an element of chance in premium 
stamp business is the argument 
that has been sustained in Kan- 
sas. Legislation is usually an ex- 
pression of public sentiment, and 
public sentiment seldom moves 
until its corns are stepped on, so 
that well-intentioned business men 
have ample time to anticipate fu- 
ture enactments and bring their 
business into accord with them. 
It is a source of great satisfaction, 
as well as a real business asset, 
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to be able to advertise, as did 
many of the food product con- 
cerns at the time of the enactment 
of the Pure Food Law, that their 
own standards anticipated the law 
before it was thought of. 





Printers’ INK says: 

Many an advertising man takes 
to himself credit for results that 
belong properly to the law of 
mental gravitation. 





When the Militant journal- 
Mountain ‘*™ has much to 
commend it to 

Labors 


public esteem, 
but the habit of drawing warped 
inferences from plain facts is not 
one of them. And yet it is per- 
haps difficult to be sufficiently 
sensational without using this 
time-honored method of quicken- 
ing the jaded interest of the 
reader. Many a stunt owes its 
applause to the timely fanfare 
from the cymbals and drum. 
The facts on which Will Irwin, 
in Collier's of May 27th, bases 
his sensational arraignment of 
newspapers and_ department 
stores, would lose most of their 
significance without the unwar- 
ranted inferences which are 
drawn from them. 

The effort to show that Adver- 
tising is a big brute force stand- 
ing with a cudgel over the news- 
paper editor was a masterful ef- 
fort on the part of a masterful 
writer—but it fails to convince 
the unprejudiced mind. It is safe 
to assume that so fearless a jour- 
nal as Collier’s would not have 
refrained from printing any more 
conspicuous facts to prove its 
point had it been in possession of 
such facts. Doubtless Mr. Irwin 
felt the weakness of his “exhib- 
its” and the consequent necessity 
of making the most of them. And, 
speaking from a purely literary 
point of view, he “done noble.” 
But that he accomplished his aim 
—to convince the reader that the 
freedom of the press cringes be- 
fore the ominous frown of adver- 
tising influence—may well be 


questioned. 

The fact that the public was 
denied the delicious details of a 
lawsuit 


against a department 
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store because one of the store de- 
tectives mistook a certain lady 
for a shoplifter constitutes one 
of the leading exhibits with 
which Mr. Irwin seeks to prove 
the spinelessness of the Boston 
newspapers. Perhaps it did not 
occur to him that such commend- 
able reasons as consideration for 
the feelings of a lady who has al- 
ready had enough to bear by the 
mistake might have actuated the 
editors to drop the matter. With 
many editors of the better sort 
this reason would have been quite 
as effective as would the cringing 
fear of losing the advertising pat- 
ronage of the store whose em- 
ployee had made this blunder. 

There is little reason to believe 
that the Boston public suffered 
any great lack of enlightenment 
from the omission of any or all 
of the pieces of “suppressed news” 
which Mr. Irwin cites. Things of 
greater news value are omitted 
for lack of room in nearly every 
issue of the average metropolitan 
paper. Doubtless so experienced 
a journalist as Mr. Irwin knew 
this—but perhaps it slipped his 
mind while under pressure of 
making good on his sensational 
stunt with such feeble materials 
to work with as the facts in 
hand. 

Does advertising, then, threaten 
the freedom of the press? Ask 
any advertiser what success he 
has had “putting things over” on 
the newspapers—just to see him 
shake his head dubiously. 

Just to save a little carping it 
may be well to admit a few possi- 
ble exceptions on general princi- 
ples. Newspapers are usually run 
by human beings, and human 
beings have a way of being weak- 
kneed at times. And so excep- 
tions are possible and even prob- 
able. But they are not sufficient 
to warrant an arraignment of the 
press in general for being weak- 
kneed, nor of advertisers in gen- 
eral for being surly and dictato- 
rial. 








Printers’ INK says: 

New business can better be dis- 
covered than conquered. Colum- 
bus landed a bigger order than 
Napoleon. 
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Chapter 
Three 


ARE YOU CURIOUS ABOUT 


‘*Things in the air? ”’ 


If you wish to get a clean cut idea 
about ‘‘Model Aeroplanes of 1911,”’ 
ask any boy you know who is a reader 
of the St. Nicholas Magazine. He can 
tell you. Francis Arnold Collins, the 
author of the best book on the subject 
ever published, keeps him informed. 





The St. Nicholas Magazine is par- 
ticularly designed to feed young brains. 
Break away from your prejudice 
against the influence of the boy and 
look over a copy of any number—it 
will do you good. 


If some of you advertisers will read 
a few numbers of St. Nicholas, I’m 
sure you’ll have a clearer idea of why 
I’m anxious to make good reliable ad- 
vertisers acquainted with a REAL 
magazine influence. 


DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
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THE PROBLEM OF ADVER- 
TISING BOOKS 


CREATIVE, EDUCATIONAL ADVERTIS 
ING NEEDED BOTH BY THE RETAIL 
DEALER AND THE PUBLISHER 
HE NEWSPAPER COPY SHOULD 
IMPART SOMETHING OF THE 
CHAKM AND WORTH OF THE BOOK 
ITSELF 

By J. George lrederu k, 
from an address at the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Book- 
sellers Association. 

| have observed in knocking 
about the country, in and out of 
the homes of the great. average 
middle class, that while a great 
amount of reading matter of one 
sort or another is consumed, yet 
the number of books of the kind 
that you would most like to sell 
is shamefully small. I doubt 
whether the average middle-class 
family buys even as much as one 
new novel a year. In fact, I am 
well informed that the size of the 
editions of best sellers is stead- 
ily decreasing. It used to be pos- 
sible to sell two or three hundred 
thousand copies of a new and 
exceptional novel and nobody 
thought much of it. To-day, ac- 
cording to my information, every- 
body is elated if a book reaches 
the one hundred thousand mark. 

When you consider that there 
are nearly a million and a half of 
people with incomes of $3,000 a 
year and over, it certainly does 
seem as though the surface of 
bookselling has only — been 
scratched. Of course, libraries 
and other factors enter into the 
situation, but nevertheless as an 
advertising man, trained to study 
the possibilities for more sales, I 
can say that there is excellent re- 
ward awaiting both the publisher 
and the retailer for the general 
creative work in stimulating book 
buying. 

In writing copy for newspaper 
ads the greatest difficulty is that 
there seems to be asort of stereo- 
typed talk. The truth is, that not 
having made the many judgments 
necessary in getting at exactly 
the meaning of words and shap- 
ing down the copy, so to speak, 
to fit the reader’s view-point, we 





almost invariably get poor copy. 
It takes a good advertising man 
to be able to turn out good copy. 

Of course, there are any num- 
ber of mighty live and interestiny 
retailers in the bookselling field, 
as in any other field, who have 
the knack of expressing them- 
selves. Yet there is danger in 
that. There is danger of running 
riot in your individuality, al- 
though that is your strongest as- 
set, and if you can convey that 
through your newspaper copy 
you have achieved the very max- 
imum of good advertising. It is 
a mighty delicate matter. The 
best way is to get a good adver- 
tising man, who knows the local- 
ity, to do it for you. But he 
can’t aid unless he is as much a 
part of vour shop as yourself. 

The advertising man is by na- 
ture adapted to adjust himself to 
the atmosphere of the business he 
is trying to develop. If he carnot 
he is not a good advertising man. 
Many have originality, but they 
are afraid to leave the beaten 
track. A certain manner is an as- 
set just as much as a name is an 
asset, and unless one is able to 
develop the cumulative value of 
that asset one is liable to lose 
money. 

Now, if instead of nervously 
trying to make readers into bell- 
wether sheep who follow each 
other blindly, by telling how 
amazingly a book is selling and 
quoting worthless reviews, if you 
would instead try to impart some- 
thing of the charm and worth of 
the book itself—its mystery, ro- 
mance, humor or information—I 
believe you would sell books 
more easily. Indeed, I know so, 
for I have seen it done. Don't 
have clerks and bunglers write 
your copy; you can’t create book 
readers with loose talk and gen- 
eralities—you must have that sin- 
cere something go out from be- 
tween the lines that persuades be- 
cause the writer is an interested 
book reader himself. 

Make use of the publishers’ ad- 
vertising helps, but make use of 
them in an individual way. Have 
all your ads bear a continuous 
stamp of individuality that can be 
identified. I believe publishers 
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will pay more attention in the fu- 
ture to giving individual assist- 
ance to dealers who want or need 
it. I know the difficulties of get- 
ting good advertising in a small 
city, but it is vital to get it some- 
how, even if you must go outside 
for it. Newspaper space is a loss 
unless filled with roo per cent ef- 
ficient matter. And think how 
much better opportunity a book- 
seller has for interesting copy 
than the hardware man who sells 
tin and iron! 

Don’t be afraid of new schemes. 
Essay contests for high schools, 
establishing mail order depart- 
ments, “book carnivals,’ motion 
window displays, special schemes 
for interesting boys and _ girls, 
such as a story-telling afternoon 
in a corner of the shop, and many 
more such things, are all advertis- 
ing, and very live advertising too. 
Go after special classes of peo- 
ple—ministers, lawyers, business 
men (there is a wonderful field 
for business books), and take the 
fullest advantage of special dates 
and seasons in plenty of time. 

After a lot of mixing up among 


AME RIGAN 


Allen W. Clark 
Editor 








ST. Louis, Mo. 


We believe that the trade journal succeeds to 
about the same extent that it serves. 


Examine a copy of any issue 
issued a “Special Edition” 
whether our success ‘is deserved, and whether you 
should utilize it in your coming campaign. 


“A.P.O.D.” subscribers believe in the “A.P.O.D.” 


advertising live wires, it seems 
to me the true secret of good ad- 
vertising is to develop in the man 
the sense of freshness and search 
for new ideas. So many dealers 
slump down in their way of doing 
business—they are trying to have 
everything done in the same way 
year in and year out. The adver- 
tising mind is one that is think- 
ing of the buyer oftener than it is 
thinking of itself. 

It is out of the buyer that you 
make money, and the moods and 
conditions of that buyer are most 
profitable to study. The more 
nearly you dovetail your business 
to the things you find, by leader- 
ship and experiment, that your 
possible buyers will respond to, 
the more money you will make. 
And every step of that road is an 
advertising step. 


—_~+2—___—— 
WOULD ADVERTISE EDUCATION 
The Cedar Rapids, Ia, Ad Club 


has started a movement that has for its 
purpose more publicity for state edu- 
cational institutions. Through its state 
association the club will ask the state 
board of education to set aside a yearly 
appropriation for advertising purposes. 








we have never 
and you may judge 





One Flat Rate: 


Twenty cents a line. $100 
the page, less ten per cent for 
twelve consecutive insertions, 
variable space if desired. 
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AGENTS 


DISCUSS PRO- 
POSED UNIFORM RATE 
CARD 


PLAN FOLLOWED BY CALKINS & 
HOLDEN—DESIDERATUM IS TO SAVE 
TIME—GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY 
WOULD MAKE RATE CARDS FULLY 
INFORMING TO AGENTS AND AD- 
VERTISERS 





The discussion of the uniform 
rate card, in past issues of 
PRINTERS’ Ink, has “struck 
sparks” in many quarters, Al- 
though one of the technical sides 
of advertising, a proper solution 
of rate card problems means 
greater ease in the transaction 
of business and a more intelligent 
placing of copy in quarters where 
the advertiser will know it will do 
the most good. 

R. P. Clayberger, of Calkins & 
Holden, makes the following in- 
teresting contribution to the de- 
bate: 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the May 11 issue of PrInTERs’ 
Ink, Mr. Babcox, advertising manager 
of Yawman & Erbe . Manufacturing 
Company, gives some very good reasons 
why publishers should issue a uniform 
rate card. 

This question has been agitated for 
some time and it is hoped the pub- 
lishers will take the very good advice of 
an expert on systems and adopt the 
form and suggestions outlined by Mr. 
Babcox. 

Until this millenium in rate cards 
is brought about, I would like to make 
an amendment to the suggestions out- 
lined in this article. 

We have for some years used the 
5x8 cards and cabinets referred to, but 
we do not use a specially printed form 
to transcribe our rate cards on. 

Most rate cards are published on 
two, four or six-page folders and the 
last page is usually given up to explain 
the scenic beauty of Quakake, Nevada, 
ge to tell how much their population 

oing to be, or is. 

his last and useless sheet is pasted 
flat on a 5x8 card, which has typewrit- 
ten at the top the name of the publica- 
tion, where published, whether a 
monthly, daily or weekly, the agent’s 
commission, cash discount, when card 
was received and when it went into 
effect. The work of pasting this card 
up and making a record of the informa 
tion needed is only a fraction of that 
needed to fill out the form suggested 
by Mr. Babcox. 

These cards can then be filed alpha- 
betically by towns for newspapers, and 
alphabetically by name for magazines 
and trade papers, making them instantly 
accessible and giving the clerk looking 
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up a rate card all the information that 
can be obtained. 

The saving in time of this method 
over that of Mr. Babcox’s would not 
be very much where only a few rate 
cards are kept on hand, but in an ad- 
vertising agency where thousands of 
cards must be kept and changed as fast 
as new ones are issued and where it 
is necessary to keep the old cards for 
at least a year after a new one is re- 
ceived, this saving in time is a con- 
siderable factor. 

Ve have yet to find rate card in- 
formation that could not be handled in 
this way. 

While it is probably a small matter, 
there is another thing that must enter 
into consideration where rate cards are 
handled as suggested by Mr. Babcox. 
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MOUNTED RATE CARD 


If. the clerk who transfers the in- 
formation to the special blank makes 
an error or two, as he is very apt to 
do when handling a great number of 
cards, it will entail a great amount of 
work correcting it, while with pasting 
up the printed rate card, you have the 
publishers’ own figures. 

cut of the card we use is shown 
with a rate card, pasted in position, 
and I merely suggest this as a labor- 

saving plan to be used until such a 
time as the publishers take pity on ad- 
vertising managers and agents and issue 
the much-desired uniform rate card. 


George Batten Company, which 
was asked for an expression of 
views, made a plea for a more 
fully informing rate card, and 
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criticised those cards which are 
evidently made “for home con- 
sumption :” 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In response to your inquiry for sam- 
ples of envelopes used in our rate de- 
partment, I enclose herewith two. <A 
white one is used for dailies and week- 


Meme 


sereten 
Creme 


FOR DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


lies, and a blue one for magazines and 
periodicals, classed as literary, religious, 
trade, etc, 

Our experience in rate cards has 
been that this envelope answers our 
purpose even better than cards of uni- 
form size would, for we are continually 
in receipt of letters, circulars, etc., con- 
taining information which applies to a 





FOR MAGAZINES AND MISCELLANEOUS 


rate card but which cannot very well be 
added to it. The use of these envelopes 
enables us to make our own uniform 
rate cards. 

If I were to suggest any change in 
the average rate card it would be that 
such cards contain all information that 
an advertising agent needs. For in- 
stance: Each card should show any 
special rates that are made to publish- 
ers, schools, resorts, etc. In addition, 
the size and type page of the publica: 
tion page, the number of columns, the 
length of each column and the width 
of one and two columns should be 
shown. 





PUBLICATIONS the 


We at times receive rate cards that 
seem to be made for home consump- 
tion only as the name of the town and 
the state are omitted. It would be well 
if these were in every case added. If 
every rate card contained such points 
as are herein stated and in addition 
specified the commission paid to agents 
and discount made for cash payments, 
it would not matter, from our point of 
view, whether the cards 
were or were not of 
a uniform size. The 
fact that we use these 
envelopes is evidence 
that we see the need 
of the uniform sys- 
tem. 

Cuarves H,. Gace, 
F or GEORGE Batten ( Co. 

—_———+-9-»—_ 


H: ANDLING 
BRANDED GOODS 


“Retailers should 
capitalize the public- 
ity of the menufac- 
turers—take advantage 
of this great educa- 
tional work and cash 
in on it,” said Sam- 
uel Davis, advertising 
manager of Cohn, 
Goodman Company, at 
the convention of the National Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in Toledo, O., April 29. 

“Perhaps the many manufacturers. of 
goods neither trade-marked nor known 
have some reason for dodging the re- 
sponsibility of their quality. 

Handling advertised goods means 
easier and quicker selling, because the 
saleswoman knows 
more about them and 
economizes the cus- 
tomers’ time in mak- 
ing a choice; the sell- 
ing capacity of each 
saleswoman is in- 
creased through 
shorter work, and in- 
creased eficienc 
means decreased sell- 
ing expense. 

“What does. the 
hon-advertising con- 
cern do for the re- 
tailer? What interest 
does he take in the 
success of his cus- 
tomer or in helping 
the dealer sell what 
he buys? What does 
non-advertising 

manufacturer do to- 
ward raising the 
standard of modern merchandise? 

“The retailer should realize, that 
when he advertises he is furnishing his 
own challenge to perfection and to im- 
provement. He must practice what he 
preaches or he loses; he must grow or 


go. 

“The adoption of a trade-mark places 
responsibility on the originator, who 
must necessarily take greater care 4n 
the quality of the articles which he 
produces, the standard of which must 
not be permitted to lower; whereby 
he improves in skill and cultivates a 
higher sense of business due to the 
public.” 
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ADVERTISING RESEARCH 
FINDS IMPORTANT 
CONVERTS 


ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGERS IS TOLD BY ITS 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION THAT 
IT IS TIME TO CO-OPERATE IN FUR- 
NISHING NECESSARY DATA=—REC- 
OMMENDS JOINING HANDS IN RE- 
SEARCH WITH ADVERTISING MEN’S 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


The ablest presentation yet made 
of the case for advertising re- 
search along scientific lines is con- 
tained in the report just submitted 
by the committee on education of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertising Managers, the committee 
being made up of William H. 
Ingersoll, of Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Bro., New York, chairman; 
George P. Metzger, advertising 
manager of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, and Tim B. 
Thrift, advertising manager of 
the American Multigraph Sales 
Company. 

The report assumes to be little 
more than an announcement that 
the committee has done some pre- 
liminary planning and is preparing 
to proceed along practical lines as 
rapidly as the co-operation of the 
members makes it possible, but it 
really is a very readable and sig- 
nificant survey of certain aspects 
of the advertising field. Its spirit 
may be gauged from the following 
paragraph: 


We want to do more practical adver- 
tising. We have reached the limit of 
what we can do alone. We want to 
multiply the speed with which we can 
acquire experience by profiting by that 
of our fellows. We are unwilling that 
the hard-earned facts disclosed by our 
efforts should have no broader applica- 
tion than our individual endeavor and 
no longer endurance than our personal 
continuance in the field. We are de 
termined that men shall no longer go 
on working and a mga portions of 
advertising knowledge without aving 
provided with a place and a means o 
bringing these portions together and 
constructing from them a_ consistent 
whole. 

The question as to what facts are the 
essential ones to collect from the actual 


a of a large number of adver- 
tisers in order to work out a science 
for the national advertiser, involves an 
analysis which, so far as we know, has 
never been completely made. 

And it is without the scope of this 
discussion to — such an analysis, 


except to indicate in a general way 
that it would include such items as in- 
vestigating the appropriateness of vari- 
ous classes of commodities under 
various conditions; the — 
value of preferred positions in gen- 
eral and as applied to various classes 
of goods in various stages of advertis- 
ing development and distribution; the 
comparative effectiveness of large and 
small space and the circumstances un- 
der which each yields the best results; 
the value of continuity, etc. 


“It would be necessary,” the 
committee admits, “to have com- 
plete access to all available facts 
bearing upon the results.” It real- 
izes that “there will be a general 
indisposition on the part of adver- 
tisers to give up the necessary 
data at first, just as business men 
refused to give up the vital infor- 
mation about their financial worth 
to the Bradstreet, Dun and other 
rating agencies until they found 
that not to do so was poor busi- 
ness and placed them at a disad- 
vantage with their competitors 
who had a credit standing.” The 
report continues: 


So it would be too great an indict- 
ment of the intelligence of advertisers 
to suppose that each will permanently 
withhold his comparatively unimportant 
advertising data, when by giving it up 
he can get in exchange the results of 
fifty, a hundred, a thousand or more 
advertisers, many of them larger, more 
successful and of longer experience 
than himself. 

Another point to be remembered is 
that there is very little of direct value 
to one advertiser in another advertiser’s 
result, because even two direct competi- 
tors have different problems to solve 
through their advertising, and the thing 
of immediate interest to one is not of 
immediate interest to the other. One 
may have distribution and need a 
greater demand from the public; the 
other may lack distribution and desire 
through its advertising to secure 
this. . 
It is only "the general principles in- 
volved which are mutually interesting, 
and they are equally interesting whether 
from some one in the same line. or 
some one in an entirely different line, 
so long as they are true. 


Furthermore, the report points 
out, the results of all advertising 
campaigns are generally known. 
What is not known and under- 
stood are the deeper lessons taught 
by the data. The report continues: 


The very fact that. we eighty national 
advertisers, each spending a minimum 
of $50,000 annually, deem it advisable 
to form this association, demonstrates 
that it is being appreciated that we 
cannot advantageously work alone any 
longer. It would be foolish and sinful 
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waste for us to remain apart and each 
carry on an independent effort to ac- 
complish the necessary things which 
our combined power enables us .to do 
so much better and quicker, indeed 
making possible many improvements 
— could not otherwise be had at 
all. 

The contributions that other sci- 
ences can make to the foreseen 
science of advertising are pointed 
out—psychology, optics, economics, 
sociology, etc. 

In closing, reference is made to 
the work along the lines sug- 
gested which has been undertaken 
by the Advertising Men’s League 
of New York, “which,” the re- 
port says, “is ready to join hands 
with our association if mutually 
agreeable. The committee recom- 
mends the immediate acceptance 
of this co-operative proposition. 
Singularly enough, the report con- 
tains no reference to Printers’ 
Ink, which has been serving pre- 
cisely such purposes for twenty- 
three years. 


——_—_~+0- 
SHOULD ADVERTISERS BE PUN- 
ISHED? 





Boston, May 19, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In these mollycoddle days one has lit- 
tle chance to boast of his Americanism. 
I have just read my Boston Tran- 
script (my one real vice) and find 
that the trial board of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society had found Dr. George 
W. Galvin, founder of the Emergency 
Hospital, guilty of the heinous crime 
of indulging himself in that atrocious 
atrocity known as advertising. And 
what did the society do? I ask again: 
What did the society do? Did the mem- 
bers go forth and drag the unfortunate 
man from his bed and coat him with 
tar and feathers? Did they grab him 
out of the arms of his shrieking wife 
and children and boil him in oil? Did 
they capture him in a dark alley and 
crucify him on some hemorrhage spat- 
tered billboard? They did not. They 
decreed that he be expelled from mem- 
bership in the society. 

What is there for any man with the 
instincts of a gentleman in a country 
that permits advertisers to go unpun- 
ished? I’d like to have this question 
answered by Bruce Barton in the ‘‘Ad- 
vice to Young Girls” department in The 
Housekeeper. Merrily, 

Tuomas DreteEr. 


stink pl eis 
HIGHWAY ROBBERY IN IDAHO. 





Catpwett, Ipano, May 10, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The last issue of your paper was 
stolen from the writer before he had 
an opportunity to read it. Will you 
please send another? Find enclosed 
10c in stamps. J. H. Gipson. 
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The Effective Way 
to Keep Your Name 
Before the Buyers 


Here is a “‘sales-aid” that 
really will promote sales 
by securing the buyer's 
good will and by serving 
as a constant reminder 
and a suggestion to order 
your goods. 


A SOLID 14kt. 
GOLD DIAMOND 
POINT SAFETY 
CLIP FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


—with your name on 
the holder in any color 
enamel. 
—and our guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction to 
the user. 


From $30 to $100 
per hundred. 

This Sterling silver 
fountain pen, $1.00 
each, as a sample of our 
better quality Pens. 
Just write us what price 
pens you would like to 
test and we will gladly 
send samples. 

Other fountain pens 
with gold-plated nibs 
from 10c. to 25c. each 
in 500 lots for promis- 
cuous distribution. 


Diamond Point Pen 
Company 


86-88 E. Fulton St., New York 


Largest Manufacturers in U. S. 
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Novel Forms of Auxiliary 
Advertising 














Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Auxiliary Advertising Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 
West 3lst St., New York. 


In the first piece of follow-up litera- 
ture sent to inquirers, the E. Kirstein 
Sons Company, manufacturers of lenses, 
etc, enclose one of two cards, If a 
dealer in the yrospect’s territory handles 
Kirstein jen a formal card of intro- 
duction from the company, bearing the 
dealer’s name, and the prospect's, is 
sent. If no dealer has yet been se- 
cured a stamped return post card is 
enclosed, asking for the name and ad- 
dress of some dealer who should be 
carrying the Kirstein line. 


A gold finished pocket piece has been 
turned out in the form of a seal about 
the size of a quarter. One side carries 
a relief of the “Swastika,” and the re- 
verse the advertiser’s imprint. 

An eagle kite, which is claimed to have 
won several prizes for its inventor for 
altitude flights, is on the market as an 
advertising novelty. As its name indi- 
cates, it is in the shape of an eagle, 
and is made of dark cloth, printed in 
semblance of the bird. It is mounted 
on a collapsible wood frame, measuring 
five feet when opened for flying. Twine 
and a reel come with the kite. 


Baseball schedules are being sent out 
printed on aluminum cards over the 
name and address of the distributor. 
On the reverse side appears the fol- 
lowing: “Notice To Employees: All re- 
quests for leave of absence on account 
of illness in the family, oe mages gl 
death, going to see the family off, or 
attending weddings, funerals, etc., must 
be handed in not later than 10 a.m. 
on the day of the game. For schedule 
see other side.” 





To secure the good will of druggists 
and their clerks, a large concern mar- 
keting its products through this trade, 
has sent out a gold-finished watch fob 
consisting of five flat disks linked to- 
gether. The disks, which are graduated 
in size, with the smallest at the top, 
are representations of the apothecary’s 
weights—one scruple, half drachm, two 
scruples, etc. The backs of the disks 
carry the advertising matter. 


A Texas hat manufacturer is giving 
out a dull, brass-finished stickpin, the 


head of which is a miniature cowboy 
hat with the name of the distributor 
on the crown. 





Mr. Benjamin Jefferson, advertising 
manager for Lyon & Healy, has origi- 
nated a unique device for cards in- 
tended to be displayed easel fashion 
(patent —. sy a simple arrange 
ment of slits in an angular piece of 
cardboard attached to the card, the sup- 
port can be locked at will. This holds 
the card upright at all times. The 
Chalmers Motor Company recently paid 
Mr. Jefferson $200 for the privilege of 
using this in connection with display 
cards of its various models of automo- 
biles. 

A retail clothing concern in Lincoln, 
Neb., has sent out a gunmetal two- 
bladed knife in the shape of a pair of 
trousers, Another dealer is using a 
similar knife of brass, the handle of 
which is in the form of a low-crowned 
hat. 


A broom holder which allows con- 
siderable space for advertising is ob- 
tainable in enameled metal. The square 
surface to which a ‘toothed dog” is at- 
tached for holding the broom provides 
for the “cop The back of the groove 
for the halle j is perforated for fasten- 
ing to the wall. A slight upward move- 
ment of the handle in the groove 
against the “dog,” will catch and hold 
it in place, and a pressure against the 
“dog” will release it. 


A light leather change case is to be 
had in an odd form for advertising 
purposes. The purse is triangular and 
may be opened on either side, as it is 
yut together in such a manner that the 
aps serve as sides. 


The Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company is distributing among dealers 
several thousand colored metal signs as 
“dealer helps.’”” The signs are cut-out 
reproductions of a recent magazine ad- 
vertisement showing a youngster look- 
ing from a baby-jumper at a package of 
Corn Flakes, with the exclamation, “Oh, 
see who's here!” The uniqueness of 
the sign, however, is due to the fact 
that it can be attached at right angles 
to a window jamb, and is_ strong 
enough to support a full-size package. 





Other prominent advertisers are also 
using signs of the above character, 
among them being the Johnston Candy 
Company, The Sanitol Chemical Com- 
pany, etc. In the case of the former, 
chains attached to the sign support two 
trays upon which boxes of candy are 
displayed. 





A five-inch mirror is being used as 
an advertising specialty in combination 
with two rubber vacuum caps, as a 
shaving auxiliary. The bell-shaped 
caps are attached respectively to the 
mirror and to any smooth surface, by a 
strong pressure. This forces out the 
air and holds the caps in place by suc- 
tion. The two caps are connected by a 
miniature dumbbell, the ends of which 
set in round holes permitting free move- 
—_ of the mirror at any desired an- 
gle. 
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JOINT REALTY AD PERHAPS 


In the Chicago real estate board, May 
18, there was a renewal of the discus- 
sion regarding the relations of the news- 
papers and real estate men. Frederick 
S. Oliver spoke highly of display ad- 
vertising, saying his firm had found it 
profitable, and recommended that the 
real estate board take a page in the 
Chicago papers, subletting space to 
members and reserving space in the 
center for interesting news. 

Other speakers were E. O. Syman, of 
the Record-Herald, J. McFarland, of 
the Tribune, C. A. Carver, of the Ex- 
aminer, and. W. D. Hussey, of the 
Evening Post. 


toy 
“HUM! AN LIFE” SOLD 


Human Life, the monthly magzizine, 
of Boston, has been sold at auction 
for account of the assignee to E. F. 
Hackett, of .the Hotel Essex, Boston, 
for $2,500. It was stated that the 
niagazine has a live circulation of 75, 
06% copies, and has earned gross as 
much as $93,000 in one year. 


L. A. VAN PATTEN WITH ALCO 


L. A. Van Patten has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Alden Samp- 
son truck concern to act in the same 
capacity for the American Locomotive 
ccmpany, maker of the Alco automo- 
ile. 





TAMALES VULGAR? 


New York, ‘May 18 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 


Here is a suggestion ex you which 
comes to mind as I am examining the 
May 18 issue of Printers’ INK. 

There is a good deal of talk about 
vulgar advertisements. I do not mean 
theatrical posters but the ordinary run 
of advertisements where fhe criticism 
is directed at the wording. I notice in 
the street cars a shoe advertised as the 
“Hot Tamale,” which I think is manu- 
factured by a company with the name 
Snow appearing in the style of the firm. 
Why isn’t this a good topic for an 
editorial ? A. N. D. 


Put yourself in the place of the 
self-respecting gentleman walking 
into a shoe store and asking to 


ARE HOT 


» 1911, 





be shown some “Hot Tamale” 
shoes. 
tO 
Henry R. Cobleigh has resigned as 


mechanical-editor of The Iron Age, to 
take charge of the advertising and pub- 
licity of the International Steam Pump 
Company, New York City. 





The Cleveland Advertising Club was 
addressed May 19 by Irving Bacon, a 
Detroit artist, under the auspices of the 
graphic arts division. 





New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 


FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 


Addressing of Envelopes, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Etc. Folding, En- 


closing and Mailing. 


Envelopes Addressed and Filled in by lypewriter 


Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 


Delivery of Circulars, Catalogs, Pamphlets, Price Lists, Calendars, 


Samples, Packages, 
Greater New York. 


Etc., ad 


dressed or unaddressed, in 
Telephone, 4046 Beekman 


Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 





The famous trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS,” guaran- 


tees the Acaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue ‘*P”’ 


shows all designs 
MERIDEN BRITANWIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., 
Merioen, Conn 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


Successor) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 




















A new example of “reason why” 
appears on a letterhead received 
by the Schoolmaster the other 
day, It is this: 

“Individuals are sometimes ab- 
sent; address all letters to the 
firm.” 

‘This is a decided improvement 
on that old admonition—Address 
all communications to the firm,” 
which men disregarded whenever 
they liked. Why.wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to specify envelopes in- 
stead of letters, so a correspond- 
ent could be at liberty to address 
the man he preferred and yet have 
the letter come to the attention of 
the house in the regular way? 

+ * * 


A favorite topic, when men 
meet to discuss advertising and 
merchandising for the manufac- 
turer, is that one of “eliminating 
the jobber.” 

Advertising men began elimi- 
nating the jobber many years ago, 
but though he does not make much 
fuss about it, he is still in our 
midst and has a friend now and 
then, when occasion offers. to 
speak a timely word in his defense. 


—who is the first to be consid- 
ered—can be more promptly filled, 
and at less cost, through the job- 
ber than by any other method of 
distribution. 

He also makes the point that 
the jobber is a banker, credit 
rater and stock carrier for the re- 
tailer, which indirectly benefits 
the consumer. 

When getting enthusiastic over 
selling to the retailer or to the 
consumer it is easy to overlook 
the value of the established sales 
machinery and avenues of dis- 
tribution that the jobber has; of 
his acquaintance with the trade of 
a certain territory that the manu- 
facturer often has little knowledge 
of, so far as individuals are con- 
cerned; of the ease and small cost 
with which jobbers can ship small 
orders; of the facilities they have 
for extending credit, collecting, 
etc. Eliminating the jobber and 
doing business direct with the re- 
tail trade has proved to be all 
right for some very large selling 
organizations, selling a good va- 
riety of products in such quanti- 
ties that they can afford to main- 


Lest adver- tain separate 
tising men -_- goeeecereeesecapensesince eteeeteecnees stock ware- 
should forget houses in vari- 
about the mer- | ous parts of 
chandising side | the country, 
of the lines Tier ‘ aC | and a large 
they are ex- IFFANY & U0 | force of sales- 
ploiting, Mr. v aos | men-collectors, 


Fred Mason 
rises in The 
Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal 
to explain why _ i 
the ser at ive MO 
the jobber are 
indispensable to 
many manufac- 
turers aiming to 
do a national 
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for the distribution of such prod- 
ucts, and the shrewd manufac- 
turer of the specialty, instead of 
talking elimination, will work for 
close co-operation between him- 
self, the jobber and the retailer. 


. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster recently re- 
viewed a criticised Tiffany adver- 
tisement that he believed to be 
very artistic and a strong page 
for the advertiser. He cannot 
say as much for a recent page in- 
serted by the same advertiser and 
reproduced here. The  white- 
space treatment is excessive and 
inartistic, and the greatly com- 
pressed type has all the appear- 
ance of a strained effect or of a 
mistake having been made by the 

printer in 





his set-up. 

IF [he Tiffany 

‘'at m-o.s- 

You are thinking of investing in phere” isn’t 
Suburban Real Estate there. 


ANYWHERE} « * + 

The School- 
master won- 
ders what 
the writer or 
the printer 


this Spring, either for a home 
or for an Investment, we will 
gladly mail you, ypon request, 
a little book calling attention to 
the many important things that 


should be considered, entitled 

“How to Buy Suburban Real thought was 
Estate Intelligently.” of sufficient 
GAGE E. TARBELL,| (terest in 


the words if 
and any- 
where to 
draw attention to the Tarbell ad- 
vertisement. Certainly the two 
words that constitute the chief 
display do not seem to connect 
with any motive, experience, or 
thought that would likely be in 
the mind of a man who is a pos- 
sible prospective buyer of subur- 
ban real estate. The title of the 
book, as given in the last two 
lines of the copy, would have 
made a strong interest-value head- 
ing—“How to Buy Suburban 
Real Estate Intelligently.” Isn't 
it a wonder that somebody didn’t 
think of putting that idea at the 
top of the advertisement, weil 
displayed ? 

Compare another little adver- 
tisement in the same paper and 
only half the size of the Tarbell 
advertisement. The head gets the 





320 Fifth Avenue 
























Leven 
Advertising 


Company 
Ben Leven, Pres. 
Majestic Building 
CHICAGO 
Newspaper, magazine 
and outdoor advertising. 
Campaigns planned 
and placed everywhere. 
Complete and effi- 
cient personal 
service —‘‘The 
Leven Service.’’ 
Correspondence Invited 














4 I Need 7 
Rate Cards at Once 


Quicker than I can typewrite let- 
ters asking for them. I’m plan- 
ning campaigns that depend upon 
an immediate quoting of figures, so 
rush your rate cards to 
E, 8. oe poner ol 
Advertising Servic 
626 First National Bank Bldg. 
cago, 
< J 

















. e 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
*<tinnticr” 141,048 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. I lat rate, 35c. 

















Used in soliciting Jettere as and nota ae 
<1 =f pth i is cafe. 
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kind of attention the advertiser is 
looking for, ‘Ihe border is just 
neutral enough to give the dis- 
plays a good chance. ‘This little 
Dutton advertisement is an ex- 
cellent example of the good use 
of small space. 
+ * a 


It would be hard to beat the 
United Iruit Company advertise- 


ment so far 
as the illus- a 
Easter Cards 


tration goes. 
But it seems 








a pity that Many designs not to 
such a fine- be found clewhere 

ly illustrated ge mgelcy nee oaraeh od 
advertise- “7 
ment should Dutton s 
no t h ave 3) West 25rd St . New York 
had a dis- ciate 
played line 

that would have helped the 


illustration to catch the atten- 
tion of the particular class of peo- 
ple who have thought at various 
times of going to Jamaica or who 
might be tempted to go there. 
The heavy border at the top is 
too close to the illustration any- 
how; it could have been spared 
and a little room made, so as to 


[PRUE COP nA IPS. TRA ELeRs COR wrmamenirs. 








| 

| CROSS and between the Seven Seas there is no lovelier 

a spot for an Easter holiday than the island of Jamaica 

Days of glorious sport in « matchless climate . nights of 

| silent. slumber-bringing coolness, with perfectly appointed hotels 
«3 your home. 

One of our new magnificent steamers, the “Senta Marta,” 

makes the trip next Thursday from New York, reaching 

Jamaica the following Tuesday. Additional weekly service 

from Boston, Philadelphia and New Orleans. Write for booklet. 

To Jamaica and Back, $85.50. 


|United Fruit Company 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
| 17 Bettery Place Tel, 1025 Recte NEW YORK 
1 


Or Any Avthortsed Teurtst Agency ‘ : 





get in an attention-attracting line 
of “Now’s the Time to Go to 
Jamaica” or something embody- 
ing that thought. 
* * * 
When a competitor will fight 
openly, he is often an asset, 


The other morning an adver- 
tising man connected with a big 
New York house entered the 
president’s office and laid down a 
newspaper. He was red with in- 
dignation. 

“Do you see what Jones & Co. 
have done?” he asked. “There's 
our last week’s sale announce- 
ment in thefF space, copied almost 
word for word. Why, they have 
even gone to our printer to get 
the same type! The only thing 
Icft out is the little selling 
scheme #hat actually brought us 
the business. It is absolutely 
ridiculous for them to make 
such claims. They haven’t got 
the goods or the organization to 
back them up. Jones is a liar 
and a thief. What are we going 
to do about it?” 

“Get after him! Go him one 
better!” said the executive. When 
the advertising man had left, he 
added: 

“Jones is worth a whole lot to 
us. We could afford to pay for 
his space every time he steals one 
of our ads, for it stirs up our ad- 
vertising manager, and then we 
get something good. As long as 
I know our man can be made to 
boil over in this way about Jones, 
I feel quite easy about him.” 

About the only fighting compet- 
itor to fear is the one who won't 
fight fair. 

a eee 


CAMPAIGNING THROUGH CLUBS 

Tim B. Thrift, advertising manager 
of the American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, Cleveland, gave a lecture on direct 
mail-order advertising, entitled “Let Un- 
cle Sam Do Your Work,” before the 
Chicago Advertising Association on 
May 2, The Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tions of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
the Rotary Club, May 4, before the Des 
Moines Advertising Club May 5, the 
Omaha Advertising Club May 6, and 
before the Cleveland Advertising Club 
on May 10. 

Advertising men have complained 
that while there has been a great deal 
of advertising done for the mechanical 
needs of direct mail work, the manu- 
facturers of such mechanical devices 
have paid no attention to helping busi- 
ness men become better direct mail- 
order advertisers. Mr. Thrift’s lecture 
is part of the service his company 1s 
giving advertisers in all parts of the 
country to help them become more pro- 
ficient along this line. 

~sanclshcncelllpUisoniaadailcaia 

The postal banks established since 
January 3 number 176. 
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Classified Advertisements 


























ADDRESSING MACHINES 





BILLPOSTING 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the 1m- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments, by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 











HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York Worla, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 











“@UBA OPPORTUNITIES" —the only 

monthly on the Island published in both 
Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
and larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
lean Beers, Editor, Box 1170, Havana 





Every state has its leading paper—in North 
Carolina it 1s the News, of Greensboro. 
Greensboro, N. C., is in the center of the 
State. With trains running to all sections, or 
five different directions, the News is delivered 
to its subscribers by breakfast time within a 
radius of 100 miles of Greensboro, hence the 
great advancement the .Vews has recently made 
in securing subscribers, more than 1,100 hav- 
ing been added in April, The Greensboro, 
N. C., News, guarantees more than double 
the circulation of all the Greensboro papers 
combined. 








ADVERTISERS AND PUBLISHERS’ NEEDS 


We supply statistics, complete informa- 
tion on special topics, old or new photo- 
graphs and illustrations, prints, news- 
clippings, magazine articles, or details 
requiring research. Material on any 
subject is available in our files and rec- 
ords covering nearly a century and 
added to daily. Write us in detail con- 
cerning your needs and we will quote 
you a fee for the desired service. 


SEARCH - LIGHT INFORMATION LIBRARY 
341 5th Avenue, New York City 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





USINESS letters that do not even hint at 
~ miracles; sane, self-respecting, illuminative. 
Francis I, Maule, 401 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia, 





COIN CARDS 





INTHROPCOIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS Coin Card De 
partment, 419 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





EWSPAPER FILES FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Especially useful for large advertisers, spe- 
cial advertising agents and others requiring 
copies of publications for reference. These files 
are as good as new, strongly built in sections 
containing 66 filing spaces. Will be sold at a 
big bargain if taken at once. Write quick for 
full particulars. Address CHARLES H. FUL- 
LER CO., 623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








HELP WANTED 





OPY MAN WANTED—YOUNG MAN 

WITH SOME AMBITION and plenty of 
industry to do general copy work for an elec- 
trical trade paper. ‘‘E. R. H.,"’ care of Print- 
ers’ Ink Publishing Co. 





ANTED—By afternoon paper in city of 

15,000, clean-cut, gentlemanly, thoroughly 
experienced advertising solicitor. Must be en- 
thusiastic fighter for business. “SOUTH- 
WEST," care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED:—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DE- 
PARTMENT, leading daily of state. Must 
have made good elsewhere. THE OKLA- 
HOMAN, OKLAHOMA CITY. 


SSISTANT TO MANAGER. Advertising 
man writing forceful copy and commercial 
letters. Understands lav-outs, type, etc. Ex- 
erienced in Mail Order and enthusing Sales 
Force. “LOYAL,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





ANTED—NEW YORK ADVERTISING 

MAN to represent established Southern 
trade journal in New York and vicinity. Will 
consider high class man only and will expect to 
pay the price. Canalso use good Circulation 
Manager. Address “ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER,” Box 658, Atlanta, Ga. 





“ARE YOU THE MAN? 


A rapidly growing corporation has 
immediate need for a man who com- 
bines the following characteristics: 

1. Ability to write English, not mere- 
ly passable English, but striking, living 
English. 

2. Some experience in business, and 
a fair measure of sound business sense, 

3. Brains and disposition to study, 
study hard and with concentration. 

We do not care especially whether 
the man is young or old, married or 
single, known or unknown. Newspaper 
training would be of some advantage. 
We will pay all that such a man is 
worth. Address X, 846, Printers’ INK. 


01.00 








LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 


Size, 1x2 inches, printed to ordc~ 
and postpaid, Send for Catalo 


Fenton Label Co., Phila., Pa. 











LISTS 
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ASS:STANT. Advertising Manager, young 
man, 24, wide experience in newspaper ad 
vertising field, desires to associate with firm; sal. 
ary moderate ; good copy writer and makes origi- 
nal layouts; familiar with type, paper, etc, 
“S.S. B.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink, 





ACHVE publicity man, 35, long newspaper, 

department store, and general advertising 
training; invites inquiries from publishers, etc., 
needing advertising manager. ‘The position 
should be important enough to require brains 
and judgment and to pay over $2,100. Narrow 
gauge, figure head, or loafing opportunities not 
acceptable. Write “ WIDE AWAKE,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Creative Advertising Writer 
Seeks Change 


I wish to connect with an agency or advertiser 
of sufficient magnitude to keep a versatile writer 
well occupied. In addition to putting strong 
salesmanship into writing, 1 am a_ personal 
salesman of no mean ability, and exercise tact 
and good judgment in most any situation. Lo- 
cation immaterial, “C.S.K., care Printers’ Ink, 





Gentleman, 35 years old, versatile, 
conservative, 8 years experience defending in- 
terests of Jagency business—accounts and de- 
tail of execution, thoroughly drilled in these 
affairs; able in handling relations of agency 
with clients, avoiding friction by level-heated 
conduct of adjustments. Does things, has, 
is, and can show results—Will do so for any 
firm needing his services. An opening with 
future, moderate salary, and proper scope of 
authority to enable me to develop proof of my 
capacity will tempt me to change from the 
position I now fill after July Ist, 1911. Address 
“Ww. C. S.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








‘OR MAILING LISTS, ADDRESSING and 

MAILING, or Multigraph Letters, write us. 
Ask for our “Silent Salesman” No. 47 contain- 
ing ove 1800 different classifications, giving the 
number in and cost of each. It’s free. TRADE 
CIRCULAR ADDRESSING CO, 160 West 
Adams St., Chicago. Established 1880. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PrinTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


NDUSTRIOUS, college-bred man, age 23, good 
appearance, has selling experience, knows ad 
theory, writes descriptive English sales letters. 
Able to handle correspondence Free July Ist. 
“ABILITY,” care of Printers’ Ink. 

















PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 lafayette St., N.Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


I AM TIRED 


I am the owner of a half interest in a publish- 
ing business, which I have managed since its 
foundation years ago. I am not fond of the 
managing end of business. I prefer to write. If 
I could find the right sort of a man I would sell 
my interest and devote my time to the things | 
like. Our property consists of a monthly trade 
periodical with over 30,000 paid subscribers. a so 
a weekly out-of-doors paper with about 5,000 
paid subscribers, also a lot of trade hand-books, 
most of which I have written, which sell well 
The business shows about $7,600 net profit after 

aying adequate salaries toall, including my self. 
P think I would accept $35.000 for my interest. 
Refer to Box 739, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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|ROLL OF HONOR | 





for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTE ks’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0 
22,616. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
1911, 18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 


New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Iglu (sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,763, sc. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Av.'10, 6,892. 1st 3 mos. 
"11, 7,049; double all other local papers combin'd. 


New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
Average for 1910, 17,267. Paper non-returnabie. 


Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1910, 3,627. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 13,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,659. E Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


0-6. 0:0-0.4 


Chicago Zxaminer, average 
Iolo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210.657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced al the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 


papers PRINT. 
G#™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the tirst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Kew H 


ota te itd 





Champaign, News. Leading paper in field 
Average year IgIo, 5, 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1910, 7,551. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143 

Sterling, Avening Gazette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122; 1910, 6,144. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average March, 
1911, 12,518. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Zye, daily. 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 
Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426 
Washington, Eve. Fournmal. Onty daily in 
county. 1,913 supscribers. All good people. 


Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av 
July, ’10-Dec., '10,7,090. Waterioo pop., 27,000 


Average IglIo, 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. Average to10, 6,919. . 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 

Lewiston, Sun. ” Daily average Igro, 5,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5,847. 

Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetor 1oIo, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun., 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1910, 82,405. For April, 
1911, 81,887. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 

latest circulation rating accorded 

OUAR the News is guaranteed by the 


TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Avening Transcript (O©). Loston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 











Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising ‘! otals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want" ad. They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


WWW We He 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest April of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
838,602, gain of 31,612 copies per day over 
April,1g1o. Sunday Fost, 301,868, gain of 40,529 
copies per Sunday over April, 1910. 

Lawrence, /elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643, 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

ynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av, 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Hvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,602, 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev'g circulation. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 

farm weekiy. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, /atriot, Aver. year, 
1910, daily 10,720, Sunday 11,619. 
» Greatestcirculation, Payne and 
GUAR Young have been appointed the 
TEED Patriot's foreign representatives 
inthe Eastern and Western fields, 
with offices in New York at30W. 
33rd St., and"147-8 Marquette Building, Chicago, 

Agents and advertisers, please note. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Karmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 

Publishing Company. Circulation 

GUAR is practically confined to the far- 

AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 

TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 

Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 

Minneapolis, Journal, Dailyf 4 

and Sunday (Q@). In 1910 av-| OO 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
April, 1911, evening only, 
77,896. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for April, 1911, 83,185. 
(an. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal’s circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, .7ribune, W. J, 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

OUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

AN Average circulation of daily 

TEED Tribune for year ending 

Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 

——— circulation of Sunday Tribune 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 


ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,483 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; '08, 
21,326 ; 2c-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238; Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
Iglo, 17,759. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,658. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., ’10 Sunday, 86,- 
737, daiiy, 46,284; Hugquirer, evening, 32,278. 

Buffalo, Evening News, Waily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307, 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORE CITY 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1910, 7,668. 


The World. Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gasctte, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


_ Schenectady, Star. Average 1910, 12,766. 
Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N.Y 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22.759. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Vealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily 87,125; Sunday, 114,044. 
Kor April, 1911, 93,071 daily; Sunday, 126,129 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. D'v av.,'10, 16,695; 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. Apr. 1911, 
daily, 36,266; Sunday, 41,225; weekly, 42,459. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 22,667 average, 
April, 1g1t. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 
Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
72 mos, 1910, 18,228. Mar.,, 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 


n. 

Philsdslphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo, 

Average 1908, 6,617: 1009, 6,622; '10,6,003 (©@). 

Washington, Heforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; Jan., "11, 12,621. 

West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

In its 37th year. 


1910, 15,828. 
ons Independent. Has Chester Co., 
aay = and vicinity forits field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 1mes-Leader,evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
tor last six months, gain of 8,165 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1910. 
18,757 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Avening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr, 30, "11, 20,023—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Yourmal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O®). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 

age 1910. 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1910, 6,460, 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,361. Only 
E] Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 

Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1910, 
5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Hree Press. Daily average for 
i910, 9,112. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1910, 3,315. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7hke Bee. Aver. Mar., 1911, 5,104; 
April, ’11, 6,074. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (QO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84208 Sunday, sare 
quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. Zhe 7ames carried in 1910, 
12,32°,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines, 
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Tacoma, Ledger. Average year I910, daily, 


18,967 Sunday, 27,348. 
Tacoma, ews. Average for year I9gI0, 
19,212. 

WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Mar., 
1911, daily 6,649; semi-weekly, 1,728. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 


Milwaukee, The Evening Wis- 

cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 

4 culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 
SAe daily gain over 1909, 4 775. The 
TEEO Evening Wisconsin is pre-emin- 
ently the Home Paper of Milwau- 

kee. Rigid Circulation Examina- 


tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct. 3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


4 Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 
—— (eve.) Daily Av. cire. 
or 12 mos., 63,863 Daily Av. 

GUAR April, 66.660. April gain over 
TEED 1910, 2,665. Paid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau- 

kee paper. Leads all other Mil- 


waukee papers in display, classified and foreign 
advertising. In over 60% Milwaukee homes. Flat 
rate 7c. per line. C. D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., 
Chicago; J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 


Racine, Vaily Journal. March, 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,410. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T** WISCONSIN 
Agricourorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
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41 Park Row. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily March, 1o11, 
61,716; weekly 1910, 26,446; March, 1911, 28,818. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates 56c. in- 


m= a paper that 
covers its field == 
THE WINNIPEG 


TELEGRAM 


Guaranteed Circulation 
Daily, 36,000; Weekly, 30,000 
Being the leading conservative 
daily in Western Canada, the 
Telegram has no competitor in its 
field. No advertising campaign 
can be effective without it. 
Special Advertising Agents 


Verree & Conklin Wallis & Son 
New York icago 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
April, 1911, 104,216 Largest in Canada. 
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|The Want-Ad Mediums 








want business is a popular vote for 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 


the newspaper in which it appears. 

















CONNECTICUT 


NEw HAVEN Register, Leading want ad 
medium of State Kate Ic. a word, 


ILLINOIS 


HE Chicayo Axaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,667 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Kates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


UN EARLY evervbody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Fost-office 
Neview, and that's why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "' directory 


INDIANA 


HE /ndianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., i 

the leading “*WantAd’ Medium of the State 
Rate Leent per word, Sunday circulation over 
, times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
tished in the State 


MAINE 


HE Kwening Axpress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined, 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore Mews carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Avenang 7 ramserspi is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
rect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
ising columne 


Te te We We We We 


eno Roston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘Tae 1910 printed a tetal of 479,877 paid | 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


Wee we We We We 


MINNESOTA 








HE Minneapolis 7riduwe is the recognized 
Want Ad ‘Medien of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N "TH 7ribune is the Leading 

want ad medium of the year 

Northwest, cariying mure paid 

want ads than any other daily 

newspaper, either Minneapolis 

or St. Paul, Classitied wants 

printed in April, 1911, amounted 

to 288,980 lines. The number of 

' or il advertisements pub- 

ye apey lished were 38,289. Kates: 1 cent 

: a word, cash with the order; 

or 10 cents aline, where charged. Alladvertising 

in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one c harge 


11K Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


Using than any other Minne- 
No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
Using accepted at any price. 
Classvied lines = printed — in 
Apr., 1911, amounted to 286,734 
lines; the number ot individual 


ads published was 33,625. 

Fight cents per agate line it 
| ies Cash order one cent 
oo a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
—e 


MISSOURI 


HI Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 16c 


apolis newspaper, 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation tor 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


. I ‘HE Buffalo Zvening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Butfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatistied advertisers. Write for rates 


and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wait 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oblasoman, Okia. City, 38,240. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsdume—G.t resuits—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.” 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Kichest section in the prosperous South. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (©), Chicago. Only Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (Q@@®). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (O@), established 
b The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (@@). Not an 
organ,”"—but the leading textile magazine 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (O@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Yournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tionin Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (Q@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (©©). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world, Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 





(O00). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine ). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Pelaet the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 


Engineering Record 





New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@©). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely im selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘The New York /imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ridune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. ‘Whe 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions. 
April, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,469; 
Sunday, 176,602 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


* Providence Yournal (O@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (Q®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Anpeal passes both 

lity and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 

unday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (Q©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (O@) and The Evening 
Mail, Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














The advertising for a subscription 
campaign of Scribner’s Magazine is be- 
ing placed in weeklies and monthlies by 
W. Montague Pearsall, of New York. 

Western papers are receiving con- 
tracts for the advertising of J. W. Jen- 
kins Sons’ Music Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., from H. W. Kastor & Sons, 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Thompson-Koch Company, of 
Cincinnati, O., will handle the adver- 
tising of the following concerns, begin- 
ning with June 1: The Sterling Rem- 
edy Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
manufacturers of Cascarets; the J. W. 
James Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
manufacturers of Dr. James Headache 
Powders; the Danderine Company, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., manufacturers of 
Danderine. This agency is making con- 
tracts with Western newspapers for 
Pape, Thompson & Pape, proprietors of 
Pape’s Diapepsin. 





The Webb Publishing Company, of 
St. Paul, Minn., is using space in 
agricultural publications. This business 
is being handled by George Batten 
Company, of New York. 


Julius Schmid, an importer of per- 
fumery, of New York, is using women’s 
publications through W. Montague 
Pearsall, of New York. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, of St. Louis, 
Mo., are sending out t.f. orders to 
newspapers for the advertising of the 


O’Neil’s Pure Malt Whiskey. 


The Hicks Advertising Agency, of 
New York, is sending out orders to 
Southern newspapers for the advertis- 
ing of the Thousand Islands House of 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


The A. W. Holmes Company, of 
Providence, R. I., is using copy in me- 
diums of national circulation for a 
summer campaign. This advertising is 
being handled by W. Montague Pear- 
sall, of New York. 





B. Priestly & Co., of New York, are 
using one-time orders in newspapers 
generally through Ewing & Miles, of 
New York. 


Eastern newspapers are receiving or- 
ders from the J. Walter Thompson 
omey. of New York, to advertise 
the Red Cross Line’s summer sailings 
between New York & Halifax. 





The Gardner Advertising Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., is making contracts 
with Southern newspapers for the ad- 
vertising of the “Frisco” lines, 





Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York 
and Chicago, are now placing orders for 
quarter-page space to be used continu: 
ously throughout the balance of the 
year with the leading weeklies and Sun- 
day magazines for the International 
Handkerchief Manufacturing Company, 
of New York, makers of :Sealpacker- 
chief. 


The Goodyear Raincoat Company, of 
New York, are making large contracts 
with evening and Sunday newspapers 
in cities where their distribution is es- 
tablished. This advertising is being 
handled by W. Montague Pearsall, of 
New York. 





The Frank Presbrey Company, of 
New York, is sending orders to news- 
papers on the Pacific Coast for the ad- 
vertising of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany, and the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company. 

W. Montague Pearsall, of New York, 
is sending orders to monthlies for the 
summer mail-order campaign of R. W. 
Eldridge, of Orleans, Vt. 





The Catskill Evening Line, of New 
York, is using New York newspapers 
through the Frank Presbrey Company, 
of New York. 


White Mountain Refrigerators are be- 
ing advertised in metropolitan dailies by 
the manufacturers, the Maine Manu- 
facturing Company, Nashua, N. 38. 

The F. P. Shumway Company, Bos- 
ton, is handling the New, England ad- 
vertising of the Neal Institute. News- 
papers are used in cities where this 
institute has branch offices. 


The C. Brewer Smith Agency, Bos- 
ton, is placing newspaper contracts of 
the Thomas automobile. This agency is 
also sending out new contracts for the 
Harvard Brewing Company, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Hall & Ruckel, of New York, pro- 
prietors of Sozodont, are making con- 
tracts direct with Southern newspapers. 





Close’s Marshmallows and other can- 
dies are being advertised in large news- 
papers and a few general mediums by 
the George Close Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. All of their publicity work is 
handled by the Walton Advertising & 
Printing Company, Boston. 





Tour and summer resort mediums are 
being used to advertise Nova Scotia and 
the. Dominion Atlantic Railway Line. 
The account is placed by J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 
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Geo. L. Storm & Company, cigar 
manufacturers, of New York, are send- 
. ing orders to a large list of New York 
and New Jersey newspapers through 
“W. Montague Pearsall, of New York. 

The Waitt & Bond advertising for 
the Blackstone Cigar has been resumed 
in a limited list of New England news- 
papers through George Batten Company. 

It is announced that Calkins & Hol- 
den have been selected as the adver- 
tising agents to handle the account of 
W. H. McElwain Company, Boston, the 
largest shoe concern in the world. 

The newspaper list for the adver- 
tising of the j S. Johnson Company, 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment and Sheri- 
dan’s Condition Powders, is being made 
up for next year. N. W. Ayer & Son 
handle the business. 





A few national weeklies are being 
used by the F. P. Shumway Company 
to advertise Parker’s Laundry Bag. 

This agency is placing newspaper 
contracts for M. Steinert & Sons, Bos- 
ton, in cities where branch stores are 
located. 


E. D. Kollock, 201 Devonshire street, 
Boston, is handling some new business 
for New England dailies. He is askin 
the publishers of such papers to sen 
rate cards, 





Additional newspapers in New Eng- 
land are being used by the King Den- 
tal Company through The Walter C. 
Lewis Company, Equitable Building, 
Boston. 





Orders have gone out to a large ‘list 
of magazines, weeklies, daily and weekly 
newspapers and mail-order papers for 
the advertising of McLean, Black & Co., 
Boston. Contracts are placed by Wood, 
Putnam & Wood, and cover both classi- 
fied and display copy. 

The Ellis Agency, 10 High street, is 
handling the advertising of the Fellows 
Collar Company, Troy. N. Y. Certain 
sections of the country are being cov- 
ered with newspapers, Additional ter- 
ow will be covered in this way 
ater. 





_The Walton Advertising & Printing 
Company is sending out renewal con- 
tracts to leading magazines for fifty- 
line copy of the Engel-Cone Shoe Com- 
pany. 
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SPOKANE NEWSPAPER STOPS 





The Spokane (Wash.) Inland Herald, 
which was published by the Allen-Hayes 
Publishing Company until February. 
1911, and then sold at receiver’s sale to 
H. B. Gregg and associates, composing 
the Inland Publishing Company, _sus- 
pended publication on May 8. It is 
said that more than $500,000 was lost 
in the publication. The business will 
be closed out by W. H. Schissler, man- 
ager. 





NO “DOMINATION” OF THE 
PRESS 


Don C. Seitz, of the New York 
World, writing in the current issue of 
Harper’s Weekly, on “The Honor of 
the Press,” denies that advertisers 
“dominate the newspapers.” 

“Not only do they not dominate, but 
seldom or never try. In the twenty- 
seven years I have been employed on 
New York newspapers, none of the 
three publications where I worked was 
ever ‘dominated’ by any advertiser or 
advertisers, and the requests for favors, 
outside of mention of spring and fall 
openings, were practically nil. 

“TI know of but one case in which 
an advertiser ventured to ask a favor 
—— and that not for himself 
but for a friend, and he. was publicly 
and sternly rebuked by the newspaper 
to which he appealed. 

During the sixteen years in which I 
have passed upon the advertising busi- 
ness of the New York World I recall 
but one organized effort on the part of 
advertisers to influence the paper. 
There were a few excellent Brooklyn 
business men who differed about a rap- 
id-transit programme, in which they were 
not interested financially except so far 
as they shared the common benefits, 
The paper was unyielding, and it lost 
some business. 

“Out of the thirty-odd large adver- 
tisers in New York I recall but two 
requests for the suppression of news 
which could be credited to the head of 
the house: One was to save the good 
name of a friend, and the other not to 
unduly display a tragedy. Neither re- 
quest was granted. In the latter case 
two morning papers out of the seven 
in New York did oblige, but the rest 
were not influenced in any manner. 

“Last year the World’s net advertis- 
ing revenue was $3,829,000, not one 
penny’s worth of which came in through 
any other consideration than value as 
- advertising medium pure and sim- 
ple.’ 





———_—_+0+ 
FAKES IN ADVERTISING 





Some “fakes in advertising’? were ex- 
posed by Prof. J. O. Schlotterbeck, 
dean of the chemical department of 
Michigan, before the Detroit Adcraft 
Club, May 18. He made some revela- 
tions in regard to “beauty compounds.” 
One, he said, which he bought in a big 
store in Detroit, where women were 
falling over one another in their eager- 
ness to buy the article, contained white 
lead, zinc oxide, putty and perfume, “a 
fine mixture for the exterior of a 
house.” Another “beauty preparation” 
was made of softsoap and another of 
whiting and glycerin. 


—_—_+o>——_—__—_—_ 


The Farmers’ Publishing Company, 
of Bloomington, IIl., is seeking incor- 
poration for the purpose of purchasing 
The Farmers’ Voice, of Chicago, and 
removing it to Bloomington. The new 
owners will be H. C. Maley, of Chica- 
go; George A. Hunt, of Woodstock, 
and Arthur J. Bill. of Bloomington. 
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